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DAVID  BAXANDAI.I 


HENRY  MOORE 

Throughout  the  whole  oI  Henry 
Moore’s  career  two  main  themes  have 
been  a  continual  preoccupation:  the 
mother-ancl-child  theme  and,  perhaps  even 
more  fundamentallv,  the  reclining  female 
Hijure.  At  dirterent  times  he  has  found  many 
other  Iruitlul  subjects,  but  to  none  of  these 
has  he  returned  a^ain  and  ajjain  as  he  has  to 
the  reclinintj  Hijure.  It  would  in  fact  be 
possible  to  illustrate  practically  the  whole  of 
his  development  by  an  anthology  of  his 
reclining  Hgures  alone,  and  this  would  include 
many  of  his  Hnest  and  most  profound  sculp¬ 
tural  achievements.  There  would  be  no 
monotony  in  such  a  collection;  pieces  would 
range  from  the  almost  abstract  but  intensely 
vital  four-piece  composition  in  Cumberland 
alabaster  of  19^4  to  the  almost  Pheidian  but 
ecjually  \ital  bronze  draped  Hgure  in  the  rool- 
garden  of  the  Time-Life  Building  in  London. 

The  new  Scottish  National  (iailerv  of 
Modern  Art  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  two  of  Moore’s  major  reclining  Hgures 
for  exhibition  in  the  garden  of  Inverleith 
House.  The  earlier  of  these,  the  large  bronze 
shown  in  the  South  Bank  festival  of  Britain 
Hxhibition  in  1951,  has  been  lent  for  hve 
years  by  the  Arts  Council.  The  other,  the  still 
larger  Reclining  Figure  (  Two-Picce)  So.  II,  i960, 
was  the  new  Gallery’s  Hrst  important  purchase 
— a  purchase  made  after  seeing  the  plaster 
original  but  before  the  Hrst  bronze  was  cast, 
for  Moore’s  pre-eminence  among  living 
sculptors  has  received  such  wide  international 
recognition  that  competition  for  his  more 
important  works  is  acute T 

In  addition  to  the  two  great  reclining 
Hgures  in  the  garden,  visitors  to  the  Gallery 
itself  during  August  and  September  will  be 
able  to  see  the  extremely  Hne  collection  of 
Moore’s  sculpture  and  drawings  that  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark  has  formed  during  the  long 
period  of  his  friendship  with  the  sculptor. 
Sir  Kenneth’s  loan  of  this  splendid  collection, 


AT  INVERLEITH  HOUSE 

which  has  not  been  exhibited  in  public  before, 
is  a  most  generous  gesture  to  the  new  Gallery 
that  he  formally  opened  in  August  last.  How¬ 
ever,  this  exhibition  is  still  to  come;  the 
present  article  deals  only  with  the  pair  of 
large  Hgures  that  should  be  on  view  early  in 
July. 

The  two  Hgures  are  interesting  to  compare, 
for  they  have  certain  similarities  as  well  as 
obvious  differences.  They  are  both  well  over 
life-size,  as  any  Hgure  must  be  if  it  is  to  be 
shown  out  of  doors  and  not  appear  dwarhsh. 
Both  are  based  on  a  reclining  Hgure  in  much 
the  same  attitude — the  trunk  leaning  back¬ 
wards,  supported  on  the  elbows,  the  knees 
raised.  Both  works  use  the  Hgure  as  the  theme 
for  a  new  formal  creation,  alive  with  the  life 
of  form  that  the  sculptor  has  given  it.  It  is  not 
wholly  abstract  form;  it  is  form  related  to  the 
human  Hgure,  and  the  human  reference  is 
essential  to  the  sculptor’s  purpose.  But  each 
work  speaks  to  us  through  its  own  language 
of  form  and  these  differ  widely. 

In  the  1951  Hgure,  although  the  surface  is 
diversiHed  by  a  design  of  slightly  raised  lines, 
the  general  effect  is  of  smooth  shapes  and 
continuous  curved  surfaces,  over  which  the 
movements  of  the  eye  are  as  rapid  and  un¬ 
hindered  as  they  would  be  over  the  curves  of  a 
water-worn  bone.  The  rhythms  are  quick, 
tense  and  vital,  with  a  vitality  that  courses 
from  end  to  end  of  the  Hgure  like  a  charge  of 
electricity. 

The  rhythms  of  the  i960  Hgure  are  much 
slower.  The  eve  moves  as  slowly  over  the 
varied  roughnesses  of  the  surfaces  as  it  would 
over  the  rugged  landscape  to  which  there  is  so 
strong  a  reference.  Moore  had  established 
the  connection  between  a  reclining  Hgure  and 
a  landscape  as  long  ago  as  1 9  jo.  In  some  of  his 
early  carved  stone  Hgures  the  head,  breasts 
and  raised  knees  thrust  upwards  like  a  chain 
of  rounded  hills;  one  such  Hgure  was  even 
exhibited  with  the  title  Mountains,  In  these 
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Bnin/f,  Icniith  7  ft.  6  ins. 


suggested  landscapes  their  stony  strength  was 
tempered  hv  the  promise  ot  fruitfulness  in 
the  rounded  forms;  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
the  earth  as  the  Great  Mother. 

Vet  another  preoccupation  helpetl  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  rounded  lorms,  so  different  from 
those  of  the  i960  figure.  This  was  .Moore’s 
concern  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  career. 


when  most  of  his  works  were  direct  carvings, 
with  what  was  usually  called  ‘truth  to 
material’.  This  went  far  beyond  his  refusal  to 
force  a  jiiece  of  stone  into  shapes  unsuitable 
for  this  material.  He  studied  nature’s  way  of 
working  stone  by  weathering  and  by  running 
water,  and  he  worked  his  blocks  ot  stone  into 
shapes  that  might  almost  have  been  produced 
In  the  same  natural  means.  In  these 
early  works  the  parallel  with  natural 
weathering  was  confined  to  the 
material.  The  figure  might  call  to 
mind  a  range  of  hills,  but,  in  so  far  as 
the  work  embodied  a  perception  ot 
nature’s  way  of  working,  it  referred 
to  a  boulder  of  the  same  material  and 
much  the  same  size  as  the  figure  itself. 
The  two  references  were  separate. 

In  the  i960  figure  the  same  two 
references  are  present,  but  here  they 
are  fused.  This  is  a  bronze  cast,  not  a 
direct  carving  in  stone;  nature  is  no 
bronze-worker,  so  the  forms  here 
cannot  bear  any  reference  to  nature’s 
way  of  working  the  material  from 
which  they  are  in  fact  made.  Instead 
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Iknn  Moore  at  ImerUith  Hou^e 

ot  this  thev  embody  the  artist’s  \ision  of 
nature’s  wav  oi  tarvinij  the  whole  landscape 
that  the  hgure  suggests.  These  iorms,  one  feels, 
are  a  vision  of  what  is  left  after  natural  forces 
have  acted  for  geological  ages  on  a  complex  mass 
of  rocks  of  different  strengths  and  powers  of 
resistance.  In  this  landscape-Hgure,  where  the 
legs  are  not  onlv  legs  hut  also  great  cliffs  and 
sea-ca\es,  the  enormous  \ariation  of  texture 
is  not,  one  is  persuaded,  something  King  on 
the  surface,  hut  the  result  of  the  whole 
formative  process. 


and  the  richness  and  complexity  of  the  rela- 
ti«)ns  between  different  parts  «)f  it. 

The  separation  into  tw<»  blocks  also 
strengthens  the  sensation  that  these  are  forms 
that  might  deri\e  from  long  exposure  to 
natural  forces,  a  sensation  heightened  hv  the 
incompleteness  of  the  human  form  presented 
to  us.  The  cliff-like  right  arm,  for  example, 
has  the  appearance  of  ha\ing  been  partially 
eroded.  The  Hnal  effect  of  this  is  not  one  of 
horror,  as  it  is  in  Francis  Bacon’s  paintings  of 
dissolving  figures,  but  of  enormous  dignity, 
arising  from  the  sheer  nobilitv  of  the  forms 


RECLINING  FIGURE  (tWI)  pifCC)  No.  II,  I960 

Over  these  shapes  the  eve  makes  its  way 
gradually,  lingering  to  compare  one  part  with 
another,  appreciating  the  relations  between 
them,  which  in  this  work  seem  so  much 
tougher  and  more  enduring  because  thev  are 
underlying  rather  than  obviously  stated.  As 
one  walks  round  this  Hgure  one  Hnds  that  its 
separation  into  two  related  shapes  enormously 
increases  the  variety  of  the  views  it  presents 


Bronre,  length  8  ft.  6  ins. 

themselves.  Allied  with  this,  but  more 
elusive,  is  a  feeling  of  stubborn  triumph.  No 
hint  of  the  mvth  of  the  fruitful  Farth  Mother 
remains  in  these  eroded  but  magnificent 
forms.  Thev  seem  to  be  what  they  are  because 
they  have  so  long  endured  all  that  the  forces 
of  nature  could  do  to  them;  but  they  are  also 
a  human  form,  humanity  battered  and  attacked 
on  all  sides  but  enduring  and  surviving  in 
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obstinate  mauniHcence.  It  must  be 
stressed  that  this  impression  is  not 
aroused  bv  anv  such  ob\ious  sym¬ 
bolism  as  this  too  brief  account 
inevitably  suggests,  but  bv  something 
much  deeper  and  more  implicit. 

This  brintjs  us  to  another  diHer- 
ence  between  these  two  reclining 
Hgures.  The  form  ol  the  1951 
hgure  has  more  oh\it)uslv  been 
imposed  on  it  bv  the  sculptor  and 
charged  with  vitality  bv  him,  where¬ 
as  the  form  ot  the  i960  Hgure 
seems  not  so  much  imposed  by  an 
act  of  the  sculptor’s  creative  will, 
as  distilled  from  the  intuitive  per¬ 
ceptions  of  many  years.  Both  works, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  draw  their 
strength  from  deeper  than  conscious 
levels,  hut  the  share  of  the  conscious, 
shaping  will  seems  greater  in  the 
1951  Hgure;  the  later  work,  one 
feels,  must  have  called  for  a  far 
more  experienced  trust  in  the 
intuitive  faculties.  Its  expressive 
power  is  ultimately  as  inexplicable 
as  it  h.  assured.  It  is  the  sort  of 
revelat'ion  that  could  only  have 
come  after  a  lifetime  dedicated  to 
a  search  for  the  profoundest  truths 
that  sculpture  can  embody — a  search 
pursued  with  all  the  patience,  cour¬ 
age,  toughness  and  faith  with  which 
Henry  .Moore  is  so  richly  endowed. 

'  TIk-  seven  bronze  easts  of  this  work  are  l)e- 
spoken  in  the  followinj;  onler:  (i)  St.  Louis. 
U.S.A.  (I’laza  of  Air  Port).  (2)  Scottish  National 
Gallery  of  Modern  Art.  (j)  Kroller-Muller 
Museum.  Holland.  (4)  Knoedler.  New  York,  (i) 
Private  Collection,  Beverley  Hills.  California.  («>) 
Tate  Gallery,  Lomlon.  (7)  Wolfsburg,  Germany. 

The  photographs  of  the  Figures  were 
taken  h\  Mr.  Moore  himself,  and  hc 
are  most  grateful  to  him  for  permission 
to  use  them. 
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AGNFS  HUMBHKT 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  ART  OE  RAOUL  OLIEY 


BhKNXKO  DoHivAi  is  iond  ot  sn\in<» 
that  l)iit\  is  the  Watteau  ot  our  times. 
At  first  sijiht  the  relationship  hetueen 
the  t\%o  wreat  painters  soems  slight,  and  would 
appear  to  he  limited  to  the  representation  hv 
each  artist  of  a  sophisticated  and  elegant 
societN.  Watteau  painted  this  society  emhafk- 
inti  tor  CAthera  or  assembled  in  the  Park  at 
■Wontmorencv  helontjin<»  to  his  patron,  M. 
Cro/at.  As  tor  Duty,  he  perpetuates  tor  our 
joy  a  world  et|ually  tri\olous  and  sophisticated 
in  currentK  fashionable  resorts — Deauxille, 
Nice,  Cannes,  Cowes  and  elsewhere.  But 
there  is  another  similarity  between  Watteau 
and  Dufy — their  extreme  modesty. 

Althouijh  each  one  was  perfectly  aware  ot 
his  abilities,  neither  ewer  refused  to  embellish 
the  framework  of  the  daily  li\es  ot  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Thus  Watteau  did  not  think 
himself  too  great  an  artist  to  work  tor  interior 


decorators  and  one  recalls  the  Ningeries’  or 
these  charming  “chinoiseries’  produced  quite 
simply  to  adorn  a  fashionable  salon  of  the  time. 
These  decorative  works  are  astonishing  when 
one  considers  the  signiHcance  of  his  work. 
W'atteau  never  felt  demeaned  tor  having 
decorated  a  si-dan  chair  or  a  harpsichord. 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  F.nsci^nc  dc 
($crsaint  was  originally  conceived  to  advertise 
the  kind  ot  business  practised  hv  M.  Gersaint. 
And  Cillcs — one  ot  the  treasures  ot  the  l.ouv  re 
— was  also  a  signboard,  not  tor  an  art  dealer, 
hut  tor  a  company  of  actors. 

Duty,  tor  his  part,  diti  not  disdain  to  instil 
new  life  into  the  t  rench  textile  industry  at  a 
time  when  its  design  was  as  traditional  as  it 
was  anticjuated.  tte  conceived  furnishing  fab¬ 
rics,  the  impact  ot  which  was  imaginative  and 
dynamic.  When  he  became  interested  in  the 
world  ot  high  fashion,  over  which  his  friend 
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Uiivcv  \ationale  J'  Art  MthJcrnc,  Pans 


Silk  .S/ijM  / 


LA  PLAGE  DE  SAINTE  ADRESSE 

Muvc  Sationalc  J'Art  Modcrnc^  Paris 


Oil  on  canvas 


the  t'ashion-dcsigner  Paul  Poirct  reigned,  Dulv 
created  the  designs  to  be  printed  on  silk  for 
innumerable  scarves  and  shawls.  One — folded 
in  tour — is  illustrated  above.  Here  indeed 
is  a  souvenir  of  a  bull-Hght.  The  roses  are  the 
kind  pretty  Spanish  girls  throw  to  toreadors. 
The  border  of  the  shawl  recalls  the  colonnade 


Comments  on  the  \rt  of  Raoul  Du/V 

around  the  bull-ring,  while  the  centre  is 
adorned  with  a  bull  ot  the  most  beautiful 
blue,  surrounded  In  matadors,  picadors 
and  toreadors  in  scintillating  costume. 

When  Dufv  met  the  Catalan  potter, 
Atigas,  he  was  struck  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  acti\elv  interested  in  ceramics. 
He  created  among  other  things,  admirable 
vases  on  which  swim  lissom  bathers.  But 
he  did  not  disdain  the  humble  potterv 
tiles  destined  for  the  walls  of  bathrooms 
or  kitchens.  These  tiles,  alter  being 
touched  bv  his  brush,  were  translormed 
into  works  of  art  in  their  own  right;  and 
we  must  also  recall  Raoul  Dulv’s  designs 
for  tapestries — sometimes  for  wall  hang¬ 
ings,  and  sometimes  quite  simplv  tor  seat 
covers  and  armchairs. 

Dufv,  bv  the  verv  date  ot  his  birth, 
could  not  remain  insensible  to  the 
intluence  of  Impressionism.  His  earlv 
paintings  bear  witness  to  his  admiration 
for  the  pure  colour  and  open-air  tech¬ 
nique  ot  the  impressionists.  His  Plj^c  Jc 
Saintc  Adressc  (opposite)  belonging  to  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  Paris,  dated 
1904,  marks  almost  the  end  ot  the  im¬ 
pressionist  period  ot  the  master.  Then, 
following  the  current  ot  events,  and 
pushed  bv  the  w  ind  of  anarchy  w  hich  w  as 
blowing  in  this  beginning  ot  a  centurv, 
Dufv  joined  the  Fauves.  Now  his  brush  is 
heavily  charged  with  virile  colour.  He 
applies  it  to  the  canvas  quickly  and 
brutally.  An  excellent  example  ot  this 
exciting  period  is  in  the  Museum  ot 
Modern  Art  in  Paris,  Posters  at  Trouvillc 
(page  7).  What  could  be  more  non¬ 
conformist,  more  joyful  under  Duty’s 
brush  than  this  gaudy  hoarding  ot  vul¬ 
garly  commercial  posters  past  yvhich  the 
holiday-makers  saunter  one  by  one.  The 
artist,  yvith  broad  brush-strokes,  has  repre¬ 
sented  them  more  or  less  as  caricatures; 
these  people  scarcely  suggest  the  elegant 
silhouettes  yvhich  the  artist  yvill  paint  later 
on. 

Duty,  like  the  other  Fauves,  developed 
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according  to  his  own  genius.  Among  other 
sources  of  inspiration  he  had  a  tremendous 
love  ol  popular  French  coloured  wood-cuts. 
()l  course  the  old  French  imagery  was  ‘re¬ 
thought’  hv  him,  and  translated  with  the  aid 
of  his  personal  vocabulary.  One  hnds  a  trace 
of  this  inspiration  from  popular  art  in  certain 
landscapes  where  the  trees  bear  a  strangeK 
simpliHed  Foliage.  In  the  case  oF  his 
seascapes — like  the  popular  engrav¬ 
ers  oF  Former  times — he  likes  to 
suggest  waves  bv  a  repetition  oF 
symbols  curiously  recalling  the  letter 
‘\”.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the 
artist  liked  to  extend  his  colour  to 
overlap  the  line  oF  his  drawing.  In 
their  naive  decorations,  our  potters 
and  popular  engravers  olten  do  the 
same.  The  uninitiated  see  in  this  only 
a  lack  oF  skill  by  the  unpractised 
hand.  When  Duty  adopted  this 
technique  he  explored  it,  and  shows 
us  much  that  lies  beyond  the  memory 
oF  popular  art.  Duty  one  day  ob¬ 
served  a  young  girl  in  red  running  on 
the  (|uay  at  llontleur.  The  retina  ot 
his  eve,  impregnated  by  tbe  red  ot 
tbe  dress,  held  the  impression  ot  the 
colour  long  alter  the  girl  who  was 
wearing  it  had  passed  by.  In  other 
words,  the  eve  ot  the  artist  per¬ 
ceived  the  colour,  independently  ot 
the  Form.  It  was  For  this  reason  that 
Raoul  Duty  was  so  otten  led  not  to 
enclose  his  colour  within  the  limits 
indicated  by  his  drawing.  There 
resulted  From  this  special  technique 
a  kind  ot  irradiation  suggesting  an 
exquisite  luminosity. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  very  hne 
and  characteristic  Jctcc  dc  Deauville 
(page  5)  which  the  Glasgow  Art 
Gallery  owes  to  the  generosity  ot 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  A.  J.  McNeill  Reid. 

In  the  Foreground  there  is  the 
yachtsman — very  pleased  with  him¬ 
self — with  his  white  yachting  cap 
and  reefer  jacket  of  this  particular 


blue  to  which  Duty  always  remained  taithtul. 
And  this  blue  ‘over-runs’  the  jacket  to 
occupy  the  empty  space  between  the  arms 
ot  the  man  and  his  body.  Moreover  the  blue 
torms  a  kind  ot  halo  indicated  bv  a  series  ot 
accents  ot  colour  going  trom  one  hand  to  the 
other  and  passing  under  the  Feet  of  the  vachts- 
man  like  a  skipping  rope.  Far  From  causing  an 
uneasiness  in  the  spectator,  this  ‘halo’  gives 


1^S  AFFIC  HFS  \  TKOIIVOIF,  I90h  Oil  on  iOniai 

l/uvtv  \ationalc  J"  Iff  MoJernc,  Parif 


UNF  PRFSFNTATIfIN  DE  COUTURE,  PIACE  VENDOME 
Private  Colleition 
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seen  trom  above,  are  presented  in 
silhouette  ajjainst  the  emptiness  ot  the 
ring.  The  latter  is  encompassing  the 
rider  who  appears  to  he  so  troubled 
hv  his  hard  collar  and  his  tall  hat 
pulled  down  to  his  ears.  One  can  well 
believe  that  this  Formal  individual 
preceded  his  name  on  the  prog¬ 
ramme  with  a  perfectlv  imaginarv 
title! 

These  comments  on  the  art  ot 
Raoul  Dutv  mav  serve  to  recall  his 
memorv  at  a  time  when  one  ot  his 
paintings  has  been  presented  to  the 
Glasgow  Art  Gallerv  bv  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  jr  McNeill  Reid.' 

Raoul  Dutv’s  works  are  essentiallv 
French — delicate  and  often  full  of 
to  the  Hgure  a  unitv  of  tone  and  a  perfectiv  wit.  F^is  graceful  art  shows,  nevertheless, 
satisfving  balance.  profound  qualities  which  make  him  one  ot 

In  I  nuinnct^iiin  parade  at  the  Place  VenJome  the  verv  great  painters  of  our  time. 

(page  7)  one  can  see  the  same  over-lapping 
of  colour,  both  with  the  mannequins  and  the 
clients.  Moreover  this  work  has  ironic  com¬ 
ments,  independent  of  the  plastic  intentions 
of  the  master.  And  since  we  have  mentioned 
ironv,  is  it  not  to  be  found  in  his  superlative 
Circus  (above).  1  he  equestrian  and  his  horse. 


When  Mr.  A.  ].  McNeill  Reid  wrote  his  article,  ‘The  French  Room  at  Kelvinjirove’  for  Vol.  7  No.  }  of  the 
Scottish  Art  Rciicn  which  was  published  last  June,  he  remarked,  ‘I  noticed,  on  (joins'  over  the  (jallerv,  that  there  was 
nothinsj  that  had  been  painted  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Glasgow  gallerv  needs  some 
representatitm  of  the  vounger  French  painters.’ 

•Mr.  .McNeill  Reid’s  interest  in  the  Gallerv  had  in  the  jiast  taken  the  practical  form  of  presenting  a  Degas  bron/e, 
a  painting  bv  Colquhoun  and  one  bv  .McBrvde,  and  a  bronze  of  his  father’s  head  bv  Benno  Schotz. 

Now  comes  this  magnificent  gilt  ol  Lu  Jctcc  Je  Dcducillc  bv  Dulv,  which  was  painted  in  1929.  It  comes  from  Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  .McNeill  Reid,  and  after  a  brief  showing  at  Kelvingrove  was  returned  on  loan  to  the  donors  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  gilt. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Museums  Journal  under  the  heading  ‘Fstate  Dutv’  it  states  that  a  request  was  ma<le  to 
the  authorities  for  an  explanatory  statement  because  it  was  clear  that  there  was  confusion  in  many  quarters.  This  is 
a  portion  of  it: 

‘When  pictures,  prints,  books,  manuscripts,  works  of  art  or  scientific  collections  as  appear  to  the  Treasury 
to  be  ot  national,  scientific,  or  historic  interest  are  accepted  bv  a  national  museum  (or  bv  anv  universitv,  county 
council,  or  municipal  corporation)  under  a  gift  or  bequest  the  Fstate  Dutv  leviable  thereon  is  waived  bv  the 
Treasure.’ 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  delighted  to  report  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .A.  j.  McNeill  Reid  have  expressed  the  desire  that 
the  Dufy  should  be  show  n  in  the  French  Room  of  the  Glasgow  .Art  Gallerv  from  June  14th  till  the  end  of  September. 

Ed. 


The  cost  of  the  black  and  white  illustrations 
of  this  article  has  been  met  by  a  very  qcncrous 
donation  from  the  Sational  Commercial  hank 
of  Scotland  Limited. 
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THE  KYNETT  COLLECTION  OE  McBEY  ETCHINGS 


ScoTi  AND  can  riyhtiv  be  proud  that  the 
‘Biij  Three’  etchers  who  have  dominated 
twentieth  centurv  etching,  whose  works 
consistently  brought  the  highest  prices  durintj 
the  etching  h«)om,  were  Scots:  Bone  and 
Cameron  who  had  close  associations  with 
Glasgow,  and  McBev  who  hailed  from  Aber¬ 
deenshire. 

It  would  he  invidious  to  select  from  these 
the  greatest  master  ot  the  needle.  Hach  ot 
them  had  the  qualities  of  genius,  each  his  own 
particular  virtues,  his  distinctive  contribution 
to  an  art  which  flowered  so  magnificentlv 
during  the  first  third  of  the  present  centurv. 

Bone,  of  the  quick,  far-seeing  eve  and  the 
alert  vet  exact  hand,  with  his  uncanny  under¬ 
standing  of  the  structure  and  texture  of  build¬ 
ings  and  amazing  command  of  detail,  which 
he  vet  arranged  with  such  consummate  mas- 
terv  that  it  is  subordinated  to  the  main  design, 
was  the  master  of  manv  media  hut  the  acknow  ¬ 
ledged  monarch  of  the  drvpoint. 

Cameron  was  the  great  master  of  the  hills, 
the  etcher  |)ar  excellence  of  wide  straths  and 
noble  mountain  panoramas;  his  command  of 
subtle  tone  as  well  as  of  firm  and  telling  line 
enabled  him  to  convey  alike  the  mystery  and 
grandeur  of  Ben  Ledi,  raising  its  hulk  above 
the  mists  and  shadows  of  the  Forth,  or  the 
loftv  interiors  of  great  churches. 

Aberdeen  is  proud  that  worthy  to  he  named 
alongside  these  masters  was  James  .VtcBey, 
their  younger  contemporary  whose  death  at 
the  end  of'  1959  closed  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  modern  etching.  His  etchings  and  drypoints 
are  justly  admired:  for  the  economy  with 
w  hich  his  nervous,  spidery  line,  a  true  etcher’s 
line,  as  efifervescent  as  the  bubbling  acid  w  ith 
which  it  was  bitten,  and  his  admirably  con¬ 
trolled  areas  of  empty  paper,  can  suggest  light 
and  atmosphere;  for  his  sense  ot  the  dramatic, 
for  the  suggestions  he  gives  ot  poetry  and 
romance  behind  the  everyday  scenes  he  por¬ 
trayed  and  for  the  ability  with  which  he 


composed  figures  into  a  landscape  and  made 
eloquent  a  pose  or  a  gesture. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that,  through 
the  munihcent  generosity  of  an  American 
collector,  Scotland,  and  Aberdeen  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  now  to  ha\e  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
of  studying  this  master’s  work. 

.Mr.  H.  H.  Kynett  of  Philadelphia  collected 
.McBeys  for  thirtv-hve  years,  fie  acquired  in 
that  time  two  hundred  and  four  out  of  the  two 
hundred  and  eighty  which  have  been  cata¬ 
logued  or  are  known  t(j  have  been  produced 
subsequent  to  .Mr.  Martin  Hardie’s  lists. 
These  figures  will  only  convey  an  impression 
of  the  comprehensive  completeness  of  the 
collection  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  of  the 
seventy  subjects  missing,  sixty-eight  are 
known  only  in  one,  two  or  three  trial  proofs 
and  that  of  the  remainder,  two  were  printed 
in  editions  of  twelve  and  eighteen  only,  as 
private  Christmas  cards,  and  one  was  an 
Hnglish  portrait  with  a  limited  private  circu¬ 
lation.  Excepting  for  seven  .American  portraits, 
there  is  not  a  single  fuliv  published  etching 
by  McBev  which  is  missing  from  the 
collection. 

.Mr.  Kynett’s  was  one  of  three  important 
large  collections  of  McBey’s  etched  work 
built  up  in  the  United  States,  where  his  work 
was  very  popular  and  so  much  in  demand  that 
special  .American  editions  of  twenty  proofs 
each  were  issued  of  his  later  plates  in  addition 
to  the  editions  of  Hftv  usual  in  later  years  for 
his  British  editions.  Of  these  larger  collec¬ 
tions,  that  of  .Mr.  .Albert  H.  Wiggin  has  been 
presented  to  the  Boston  Public  Library;  Mr. 
Lessing  J.  Rosenwald’s  has  gone  to  Washing- 
tork  Mr.  Kynett  has  had  the  happy  inspiration 
ot  presenting  his  collection  to  the  .Art  Gallery 
of  the  artist’s  native  county.  Whatever  the 
past,  the  prophet  need  no  longer  be  without 
honour  in  his  own  country. 

This  is  altogether  Htting.  The  gift  is  a  w  ind- 
fall  which  enables  the  .Aberdeen  .Art  Gallery 
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BJ)Ys  KisHiNG  Thi-  arti't's  >e<.iirnl  plate,  made  when  he  wav 
entirely  sell  taught  at  the  age  of  i8. 


to  achieve  an  aim  which  it  had  set  itself  hut 
which,  unaided,  it  could  never  have  accom¬ 
plished,  that  of  huilding  up  as  complete  a 
collection  of  McBev’s  etched  work  as  would 
he  possible. 

It  was  in  the  Aberdeen  Public  I  ihrarv  that 
the  vounsj  hank  clerk  from  Newhuiijh  found  a 
translation  of  I  alanne’s  hook  on  etching 
which  inspired  him  tt)  trv  his  hand  on  pieces 
of  plumber’s  co|)per  w  ith  a  tiarning  needle  for 
a  tool.  Bound  Aberdeen’s  harbour  he  found 
his  Hrst  subjects  and  in  one  of  its  black¬ 
smiths’  shops  he  fashioned  himself,  out  of  the 
propeller  shaft  of  a  derelict  boat,  the  steel 
rollers  of  a  printing  press  to  take  the  place  of 
the  household  mangle  on  which  he  had  pulled 
his  Hrst  proofs.  It  was  from  Aberdeen  that, 
Hftv  Years  ago,  he  set  sail  for  Holland  and  the 
great  adventure  of  an  independent  artistic 
career. 

This  journev  ended  his  .Aberdeen  period, 
during  which  he  had  etched  some  sixtv  plates. 


The  K\  nett  Collection  ctf  McBey  Etchiniji 

Thev  were  not  all  ecjuallv  successful.  In  some 
of  them,  even  the  earliest,  there  are  hints  of 
his  future  masterv;  the  Ben  s  Fishing,  the  second 
plate  of  a  self-taught  vouth  of  eighteen,  reveals 
his  instinctive  gift  for  setting  Hgures  in  their 
surroundings.  He  spent  some  time  working  in 
hdinhurgh  for  his  hank  and  there  produced  a 
number  of  nocturnes;  Dean  Bridge  has  some¬ 
thing  of  the  dramatic  power  he  was  to 
develop.  In  some  of  his  landscapes  around 
■Aberdeen  he  shows  the  command  of  light  and 
atmosphere  which  were  to  he  his.  Yet  some 
were  failures.  Thev  were  scrapped  and  the 
plates  sold  for  their  copper.  Proofs  of  them 
are,  perhaps,  tu)t  suitable  for  permanent 
exhibition.  The  great  Print  Rooms  of  the 
world  might  keep  them  stored  awav,  but  to 
the  student  thev  can  he  invaluable  as  showing 
how  a  great  etcher  made  those  Hrst  steps  up 
the  ladder  to  success  which  are  alwavs  the 
hardest  to  make.  The  etcher’s  .Aberdeen 
work  ought  to  be,  and  now  is,  well  represen¬ 
ted  in  .Aberdeen. 

But  how  to  get  hold  of  these  earlv  proofs  at 
this  stage?  In  recent  vears  the  .Aberdeen 
Ciallerv  has  tried  to  do  so.  Since  the 
war,  however,  we  have  bought  some  fortv 
proofs  but  most  of  these  are  late  examples. 
One  kind  donor  onlv  the  other  dav  gave  us  a 
verv  earlv  example,  but  how  could  we  get  a 
complete  collection  when  so  manv  of  the 
subjects  are  known  onlv  in  a  few  trial  proofs? 
Of  the  sixtv  plates  etched  bv  McBey  before  he 
left  .Aberdeen  for  Holland  onlv  i  2  were  pub¬ 
lished;  manv  are  known  only  in  one,  two,  or 
three  trial  proofs.  Some  of  those  published 
were  in  editions  often  onlv. 

This  was  not  only  true  of  the  artist’s  early 
work;  in  a  less  marked  degree  it  continued  to 
he  characteristic.  .A  relatively  high  proportion 
of  his  catalogued  work  consists  of  subjects 
which  he  did  not  carry  further  than  the  trial 
states.  He  scrapped  a  third  of  his  Hrst  Dutch 
Set  and  of  the  ten  plates  etched  between  his 
return  from  Holland  and  his  journev  to  Spain 
a  year  later  onlv  two  were  published.  In¬ 
creasing  skill  and  conHdence,  and  the  pertin¬ 
acity  with  which  he  would  pursue  the  effects 


The  Kjnett  Collection  of  McBcj  Etchings 

he  desired  even  through  as  manv  as  eighteen 
trial  proofs  before  starting  the  published 
edition,  resulted  in  a  much  higher  proportion 
ot  his  plates  being  carried  through  to  publica¬ 
tion.  Vet  a  fiith  ot  the  American  and  N’enetian 
subjects  etched  after  1926  onlv  reached  the 
trial  proof  state. 

This  is  partly  the  result  of  the  artist’s  tech- 
nic|ue.  The  obverse  of  the  medal  is  his  fresh¬ 
ness  and  spontaneity,  his  air  of  impro\  isation 
e\en;  the  reverse,  the  number  of  plates  which 
were  scrapped.  He  often  drew  upon  the  plate 
whilst  it  was  in  the  acid,  the  structural  lines 
and  shadows  first,  the  fainter  lines  later, 
using  a  slow-acting  Dutch  mordant  instead  of 
the  quicker-biting  Nitric  or  nitrous;  some¬ 
times,  he  poured  the  acid  on  to  the  plate  and 
guided  it  with  the  feather  instead  of  using 
the  bath.  .McBev,  we  are  told,  always  held 
that  an  etching  should  have  the  swiftness  of 
a  sketch.  Using  this  method  he  had  to  work 
quickly,  his  needle  running  over  the  copper 
w  ith  the  rapidity  of  (|uicksilver.  The  price  he 
|)aid  was  that  not  always  did  the  plate  come 
up  to  his  expectations  when  a  trial  proof  was 
pulled. 

Nor  did  it  satisfy  the  perfectionism  of  one 
who  was  ever  the  sternest  critic  of  his 
ow  n  work.  Hverv  one  of  his  plates  was  printed 
by  himself  on  paper  of  his  own  choosing.  He 
was  con\inced  that  there  is  nothing  like  old 


l>l-  SN  HKM>G(,  HJINBUKGH  Ktchfcl  whfn  th<*  artist  Was  workinj; 
at  thi-  Hilinburgh  brant  h  of  the  North  of  Smtlaml  Hank. 

paper  for  the  printing  of  an  etching,  nothing 
takes  the  ink  so  sympathetically,  nothing  com¬ 
bines  SO  well  with  the  umber  ink  as  the  ivory 
of  old  paper,  f  rom  the  time  he  returned  from 
his  Hrst  trip  to  Holland,  not  onlv  with  twenty- 
one  etched  plates  but  two  old 
books,  one  of  which  had  belonged  to 
Rembrandt  who  used  it  to  hold  his 
collection  of  engravings  after  Rubens, 
McBev  was  an  omnivorous  collector 


THi  MORAY  FIRTH,  1914  RfXfals  thf  artist’s  mastery 
atmiisphere  of  his  native  coast. 


of  old  paper. 

The  relatively  high  proportion  of 
trial  proofs  in  his  work  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  a  complete  collection. 
There  are  some  plates  indeed  of  which 
Martin  Hardie  could  not  Hnd  impres¬ 
sions  to  illustrate  in  his  catalogue. 
Besides  these  rarities,  there  are  some 
plates  which  command  a  very  high 
price  even  now  when  etchings  are  no 
longer  the  fashionable  darlings  of  the 


sale  room.  In  a  Glasgow  sale  recently  a  bid  of 
over  two  hundred  pounds  \%as  required  to 
obtain  a  proof  of  Dawn,  Camel  Patrol  setting  out. 

These  facts  emphasise  the  importance  of  the 
Kvnett  aift.  It  has  a  comprehensiveness,  a 
unique  quality  and  a  \alue  which  can  hardly 
be  equalled. 

It  contains  twenty-one  proofs  from  plates 
etched  before  the  artist  left  the  bank  and  went 
to  Holland,  includintj  the  only  proofs  known 
of  Hcrrincj  Boats  in  Aberdeen  Bav  (.M.H.7)  and  of 
Aberdeen  Harbour  (M.H.  46).  Six  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  known  only  in  one  or  two  other 
proofs — the  British  Museum  contains  only 
two  of  the  seventy  etchinijs  done  before  the 
artist  went  to  Holland  and  the  rich  collection 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  none. 
Boston  has  forty  of  these  early  proofs  and  W’ash- 
inwton  twenty-nine.  Glasgow,  so  rich  in  the 
workof  St  rangand  Bone, has  seventeen  McBey’s. 
It  includes  one  of  the  twelve  proofs  of  the 
artist’s  Hrst  etching  of  all.  Point  Law  ,  Aberdeen, 
but  no  other  example  from  a  plate  bitten 
before  McBev  went  to  Holland. 

The  Kvnett  Collection  is  also  notable  for 
the  quality  of  the  plates.  Fifteen  are  proofs 
which  the  artist  selected  for  his  own  or  for 
his  friends’  collections;  never  more  than  six 
of  these  from  each  plate,  they  represent 
his  Hrst  selection  and  display  the  discrimin¬ 
ating  judgment  of  the  man  who  designed. 
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etched  and  printed  the  plates.  Fdght  are  trial 
proofs.  As  .Martin  Hardie  says,  ‘The  collector 
may  feel  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  trial 
proof.  Those  that  show  the  progress  of  the 
work  are  of  extraordinary  interest,  and,  in 
the  case  of  drypoints,  the  trial  proofs  (the 
very  Hrst  from  a  drypoint  has  always  a  peculiar 
fulness  and  richness)  are  of  superbly  brilliant 
quality.’  The  Kvnett  Collection  contains  one 
trial  proof  of  a  drypoint,  the  famous  Zero 
).\1.H.  201 ).  As  a  complete  collection  of  most 
of  the  artist’s  later  works,  the  American 
portraits  excepted,  it  contains  all  the  artist’s 
masterpieces.  Some  of  them,  the  Dawn,  the 
Suisc.v  and  others,  (a  small  number),  .Mr.  Kvnett 
is  reserving  for  his  own  use  in  the  meantime. 
They  are  framed  upon  his  walls.  They  will 
serve  to  remind  him  of  a  gift  which  will  make 
the  .Aberdeen  .Art  Gallery  a  mecca  for  the 
student  of  etching. 

Following  his  original  gift,  .Mr.  Kvnett  has 
laid  the  .Aberdeen  Gallery  still  further  in  his 
debt.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  through  the  receipt  of 
Hfteen  etchings  and  a  number  of  additional 
proofs  found  by  him  and  .Mrs.  .McBev  in  the 
artist’s  Philadelphia  studio.  These  include  the 
record-breaking  Dawn  and  the  only  proof 
known  from  the  fourth  of  the  artist’s  plates. 
The  Blacksmith's  Shop.  Only  the  other  day,  Mr. 

Kvnett  sent  two  handsomely 


RANCHOS  DF  TAOS  .^n  etching  published  in  . America  in  1944,  etched  i 
the  last  plate  to  be  etched  and  published  by  the  artist. 


1942 — perhaps 


bound  volumes  of  sketches 
and  trial  proofs  relating  to 
two  of  the  artist’s  later  sub¬ 
jects:  Maine  Harbour  And  The 
Morgan  at  Mystic. 

Mr.  Kvnett  has  also  been  of 
incalculable  service  to  the 
Gallery  as  the  influence  which 
has  made  possible,  through 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  McBey, 
the  provision  within  the  .Art 
Gallery  of  a  modern  Print 
Room  and  .Art  Library  as 
a  James  McBey  Memorial 
Room;  in  it  his  own  gift  will 
take  a  prominent  place. 


win  I  AM  WFI  1  s 


VICE  AND  FOLLY  IN  THREE  SWISS  TAPESTRIES 


The  three  tapestries  in  The  Burrell 
Collection  reproduced  here  were  prob¬ 
ably  all  woven  in  Basle  <luring  the 
third  or  fourth  quarter  of  the  i  ^th  Century. 
The  largest  of  the  three  ( The  Dishonest 
Miller)  was  perhaps  a  hanging,  hut  it  may 
have  been  a  cushion  cover  as  were  the  two 
others.  .Ml  were  presumably  intended  lor 
domestic  use  and  they  all  share  a  similar  type 
ot  subject-matter  which  may  be  described  as 
satirical  and  didactic  in  character. 

Together  they  form  a  rare  group  of  which 
only  a  very  few  others  exist.  .Apart  from  their 
subject-matter,  however,  they  have  a  close 
stylistic  relationship  w  ith  Basle  tapestries  of  a 
similar  date.  Like  them  the  Hgures  and  other 
representational  elements  are  set  in  a  back¬ 
cloth  of  trailing  branches  or  ol  brocaded 
pattern,  and  as  in  other  Swiss  and  Rhenish 
tapestries  the  inscribed  scrolls  play  an  integ¬ 
rated  part  in  the  composition. 

The  Dishonest  Miller  was  ‘discovered’  bv 
i)r.  Betty  Kurth  in  1938,  when  it  was  already 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Burrell,  ‘that 
discerning  collector  ol  Gothic  tapestries’,  as 
she  called  him  in  an  article  on  the  tapestry 
she  wrote  in  German  for  a  Swiss  periodical.^ 
She  described  the  tapestry  as  remarkable  alike 
for  its  high  artistic  quality  and  for  its  unique 
iconography.  .Against  a  dark  brown  ‘curtain’ 
over-spun  with  spreading  branches  of  oak,  a 
miller  is  in  the  act  of  pouring  a  sack  of  corn 
into  the  mill.  To  the  left  stand  a  couple 
dressed  in  the  fashionable  Hnery  of  the  period; 
to  the  right  a  couple  in  ordinary  peasant 
dress;  between  them  and  the  sprucely  clad 
miller  are  two  scrolls,  the  one  to  the  lelt, 
where  the  wealthy  couple  stand,  bearing  an 
inscription  of  reserved  optimism  (‘this  lile  is 
line  so  long  as  it  does  not  come  to  a  bad  end’) 
and  the  one  to  the  right  ol  downright  pessi¬ 
mism  (‘there  is  no  truth  left  in  the  world, 
therefore  I  cannot  mill  corn’).  Somehow  or 
other  the  ears  of  corn  w  hich  are  being  poured 


into  the  funnel  of  the  mill  emerge  in  the  lorm 
of  acorns  which  can  be  seen  sliding  down  a 
channel  into  an  open  box.  Below,  to  either 
side,  are  three  hens,  the  ones  on  the  lelt 
greedily  pecking  up  the  corn  scattered  on  the 
ground  (a  fourth  has  daringly  taken  up  a 
strategic  position  on  the  source  of  supply), 
while  those  to  the  right,  e\idently  deprived  ol 
corn,  cast  envious  and  hungry  glances  at  their 
well-fed  neighbours.  The  fowls  also  are  given 
scrolls  indicative  of  their  thoughts,  the  one 
expressing  satislaction  w  ith  their  lot,  the  other 
which  cannot  be  deciphered  entirely,  either 
lamenting  theirs,  or  predicting  that  the  state 
ol  aHairs  cannot  last. 

Dr.  Kurth  found  a  key  to  the  meaning  of 
this  pictorial  puzzle  in  a  doggerel  poem 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  i  jth  Century 
called  Des  Teufels  Setz,  which  she  considered 
had  very  probably  acted  as  a  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  source  of  inspiration.  This  poem,- 
w  hich  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
devil  and  a  hermit  castigating  the  spiritual 
and  worldly  vices  of  the  times,  contains  a 
w  hole  chapter  about  the  artful  practices  of  the 
dishonest  miller  who  cheats  rich  and  poor 
alike  of  the  produce  of  the  harvest,  by  mixing 
acorns  and  leaves  with  the  corn. 

In  the  second  of  this  small  group  of  satirical 
and  didactic  tapestries,  generally  known  as 
The  Woman  j^oinjj  to  Market  with  all  her  Belong¬ 
ings,  the  subject-matter  is  set  in  a  brocaded 
damask  pattern  surround  which  forms  a  con¬ 
tinuous  back-cloth  from  top  to  bottom  edge. 
.A  woman,  spinning  as  she  goes,  is  mounted 
side-saddle  on  a  muzzled  donkey.  Another 
muzzle  is  suspended  from  the  basket  slung  on 
her  shoulders  in  which  are  two  goslings,  and 
from  her  girdle  hangs  a  pair  of  scales.  The 
long  drape  of  her  coif,  which  should  fall  in  an 
elegant  curve  over  her  right  shoulder  as  worn 
by  the  noble  lady  in  The  Dishonest  Miller 
tapestry,  has  been  knotted  to  form  a  bag  for 
the  baby.  The  donkey’s  head  provides  a  perch 
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iwisj  Tape\tn,  1460-80 
^  ft,  X  \  ft,  8j  im. 


THF  DISHONFST  MIILFH 


Burrell  Collection 


[)l  TAILS  OF  ABOVF 


THF  MIIIFk's  FOWIS  DFVOUR  THF  GOOD  CORN, 
WHILF  ACORNS  F  M  F  K  G  F  FROM  THF  Mill  FOR  THF 
DFPRINFD  ONFS 


THE  DISHONEST  MILLER  STANDS  ON  THF  STEPS  OF 
THE  MILL  TO  POUR  CORN  INTO  THE  FUNNEL 


THt  WOMAN  HIDINO  TO  MAKKfT 


S«/«  Ttipistn,  i4{0-75  1  ft.  1  in'..  ■  i  ft.  7  in-.. 

Burn'//  Collation 


tor  a  small  monkcv.  As  outriders  tor  this  (|ueer 
companv  are  a  ram  and  vountj  hull  leashed  to 
the  donkev’s  neck,  and  a  sow  and  wolthound 
hrinjj  up  the  rear.  I  ike  the  woman,  the  she- 
ass  comhines  the  duties  ot  motherhood  with 
the  other  tasks  which  it  is  endeavourintj  to 
carry  out. 

No  contemporary  text  has  so  tar  been 
tound  to  elucidate  the  meaning  ot  this  woven 
cushion  coyer,  to  which  the  only  clue  is  pro¬ 
vided  hv  the  inscribed  scroll:  ich  het  husrat 
cjnin]  Hcr  ich  sun  imas  juo^.  This  has  been  loosely 
translated  as;  ‘I  have  household  articles 
enough  otherwise  I  would  not  he  so  important 
and  have  such  authority’  by  Dr.  Kurth'^  who 
interpreted  the  composition  as  a  skit  on  the 
othciouslv  busy  housevvite  whose  ostentatious 
display  ot  selt-imposed  tasks  makes  her  an 
embarrassment  to  her  Family  and  an  object  ot 
ridicule  to  her  Friends.  Indeed  the  woman 
looks  as  it  she  was  in  an  adeanced  state  ot 
neurosis,  the  very  picture  ot  ‘  tni/sf’.  While 


the  peasant  woman  in  the  miller  tapestry  has 
been  victimised  and  knows  she  has  a  real 
cause  For  Feeling  injured,  the  deprivation  she 
sutiters  has  in  no  wav  dehumanised  her,  as 
this  woman,  evidently  a  respectable  bouraeois, 
bas  been  by  a  surFeit  ot  possessions.  She  is, 
theretore,  a  v  ictim  ot  her  own  tollv,  the  type 
ot  Folly  which  Sebastian  Brant  in  his  Ship  of 
Fools  made  Fun  ot  in  his  chapter  entitled  ‘OF 
too  much  care’: 

‘It  all  men’s  cares  you  tain  would  borrow 
And  you  neglect  your  j«)y  and  sorrow  . 
You’ll  ijet  a  Fool’s  bath  on  the  morrow  ’.^ 
The  meaning  oF  the  third  tapestry  w  ith  the 
box  |)reachinii  Geese  is  plain  enoujrh. 

Here  the  qeese  are  as  much  victims  ttF  the 
cunnintj  Fox  and  his  rapacious  accomplice  at 
the  Foot  oFthe  pulpit  as  oF  their  ow  n  gullibility 
and  sanctimoniousness.  Pictorially,  this  theme 
occurs  as  a  marginal  decoration  in  illuminated 
manuscripts  ot  the  early  14th  Century^,  and  its 
occurrence  in  literature  is  ot  a  much  earlier 
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THT  FOX  l»RF  ACHING  TO  THF  GfFSF  Swiss  Tapcstn  ^  1450-7?  I  ft.  9^  IHG  X  I  ft.  lii  ins. 


Burrell  Collation 


<lato,  one  example  in  Memish  literature  heinsj 
the  I  }th  Century  poem  I'un  Jen  I'es  RevnaerJe. 
An  almost  contemporary  representation,  in 
which  the  Fox  is  also  shown  in  a  lattice  work 
pulpit  reading  From  a  hook  with  the  heads  oF 
some  ot  his  \  ictims  appearing  out  oF  his  cow  l, 
occurs  on  a  Flemish-Buruundian  silyer-tjilt 
and  enamelled  spoon  in  the  Boston  Museum  oF 
l  ine  Arts  (Iny.  ^1.  2472),  one  oF  a  ijroup  oF 
similar  objects  which  it  is  thought  mav  have 
been  made  lor  the  court  oF  Philip  the  Good  in 
the  second  quarter  ol  the  i  5th  Century®.  The 
th  erne  also  occurs  in  sculpture,  stained  sjiass, 
and  wood-engraying.  An  example  oF  the 
latter,  a  wood-cut  in  the  second  yolume  oF 
Johannes  Wolf’s  Icctionum  mcmoreihiliiim  ct 
rcconJitarum  is  of  especial  interest  (as  Dr. 
Kurth  records)  because  it  reproduces  a 
cushion  coyer  of  a  similar  type  to  the  Burrell 
ta|)estrv  which  was  seen  '  '  IVoFessor  Heer- 


hrand  of  Tubingen  LIniyersity  upon  the  seat  of 
the  provost  in  1  580  at  the  Kollegiatstift  St. 
Michael  at  Pfbr/heim". 

One  cannot  imagine  that  these  tapestries 
exerted  a  restraining  influence  on  the  thief  or 
charlatan,  but  many  a  potential  victim  may 
have  been  saved  From  their  wiles — if  only  to 
stumble  into  the  net  of  his  own  Folly. 

Rtl  ERL  sets 

1,  tinr  iinlu'kjnntt'  Kisli-  Bililw irkorci  <los  15  JalirhiiniU-rt>i 
\<in  Dr.  Betty  Kurth  (Anzeiger  t'ur  schweizeristhf  Alterturu- 
skurule.  Heft  2,  otjS.  i4h-i{o). 

2.  K.  A.  Bar.iih,  Dos  Tout'ols  Notz.  Bibliothok  ties  Litorarist  hon 
Voroins  in  Stuttgart,  Bd.  LXX.  Stuttgart,  msh. 

Catalogue  MS  Instalment  4,  Inv. 

4.  Trans,  hy  Zevdel,  1444.  p.  iih.  ‘A  lool’s  hath’  in  this 
eontext  means  ‘a  hirehing’. 

5.  British  Museum,  Catalogue  of  Political  and  Personal 
Satires,  Vol.  I,  1870,  p.  1,  No,  1. 

h.  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  anil  City  of  Bruges:  Fxhihition 
Catalogue,  1480,  p.  244.  No.  1  ji. 

7.  Lauingen,  Leomhard  Rheinmiehel.  ihoo.  p.  408. 
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HENRY  McLEAN 


TRANSFER  OF  A  PAINT-LAYER 


To  TRANSFFR  a  painting  is,  as  the 
term  implies,  the  complete  transfer¬ 
ence  of  the  paint-laver  to  a  completely 
new  support.  W'hen  the  subject  under  revieu 
St.  Peter  Repentant  hv  Rihera  \sas  received  in 
the  Conservation  Workshop,  it  appeared  at 
the  outset  to  be  a  normal  straiijht-forward 
treatment.  The  picture  had  not  been  on 
exhibition  for  a  considerable  number  ot  years 
— in  the  main  due  to  its  condition  and  to  the 
somewhat  doubtful  appearance  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  located  at  the  bottom  right.  This  inscrip¬ 
tion  appeared  to  have  been  scratched  on  to  the 
surface,  and  the  general  inference  was  that  it 
was  not  of  very  long  standing.  In  addition 
there  were  numerous  old  damages,  and  lairlv 
extensive  overpainting,  coupled  with  a  very 
heavy  coating  of  discoloured  varnish. 

It  was  noted  during  examination  that  the 
canvas  had  been  previously  re-lined  by  a  glue- 
paste  compound,  and  was  of  some  consider¬ 
able  age.  Solvent  tests  revealed  that  under  the 
apparently  incised  inscription  there  was  a 
layer  of  discoloured  varnish,  and  under  this 
there  was  a  second  inscription.  When  the 
area  had  been  freed  of  varnish  the  follow  ing 
inscription,  contemporary  w  ith  the  rest  of  the 
paint-laver,  was  brought  to  light:*  Joseph  a 
Ribera  Hisp  Valant  f.  Parteriope  1628’.  What 
had  obviously  happened  was  that  over  the 
years,  with  the  darkening  of  the  varnish,  the 
inscription  had  become  almost  completely 
obscured,  and  someone  in  the  dim  and  distant 
days  of  yesteryear  had  traced  over  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  original  w  ith  a  sharp  instrument — 
thus  biting  into  the  already  discoloured 
varnish;  later  coats  of  varnish  had  in  turn 
darkened,  giving  the  inscription  a  weathered, 
if  somew  hat  dubious  appearance. 

Due  to  the  fragile  state,  and  the  numerous 
damages,  it  was  decided  to  reline.  At  this 
point  it  may  be  desirable  to  describe  briefly 
the  method  of  work  in  relining. 

The  subject  is  placed  face  down  on  the 


( 1 )  Removal  of  relining  canvas. 

(2)  Removal  of  original  canvas. 

(j)  Illustrates  the  canvases  removed  revealing  the  rear  of 
paint-layer. 

(4)  Sterilising  the  paint-layer. 
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work-bench,  and  the  stretcher  removed,  h 
the  painting  has  not  been  previously  relined, 
then  the  rear  of  the  canvas  is  merelv  cleansed 
of  grime,  and  a  new  ‘tooth’  gently  brought 
into  bein^  bv  using  a  verv  Hne  grade  oi  glass 
paper.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  has 
been  previouslv  treated — as  it  was  in  this  case 
— it  is  then  desirable  to  remo\e  the  old 
relining  fabric  and  all  consequent  adhesive. 
The  removal  of  the  previous  relining  fabric 
was  commenced,  but  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  original  canvas  was  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decav,  and  it  was  obvious  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  relining 
canvas  and  leave  the  original  intact. 

The  process  of  transfer  is  rarelv  carried  out, 
and  would,  in  fact,  only  be  undertaken  as  a 
last  resort.  Because  of  this,  the  Directorate 
agreed  that  the  entire  process  be  recorded 
from  start  to  finish  in  i6  mm.  colour  him,  the 


Transfer  of  a  Paint-Iarer 

photographs  being  undertaken  voluntarily  bv 
.Mr.  Charles  H.  Palmar,  Curator  of  Natural 
History,  who  also  provided  his  personal 
equipment,  and  invaluable  assistance  was  also 
gi\en  bv  .Mr.  Rupert  Roddam  the  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  at  Kelvingroxe. 

The  hrst  stage  in  the  transfer  was  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  paint-layer  from  the  face  in  order 
to  minimise  any  risk  of  paint  loss  during  the 
operation.  This  was  done  by  waxing  directly 
on  to  the  paint  surface  a  protective  barrier  of 
organdie.  It  was  now  possible  to  turn  the 
painting  to  a  face-down  position  on  the  work¬ 
bench,  in  which  it  would  have  to  remain, 
without  anv  movement  whatsoever,  during 
the  entire  process.  The  removal  of  the  Hrst 
canvas  (the  previous  relining  canvas)  could 
now  be  commenced.  This  was  achieved  by  a 
gentle  moistening  of  the  fabric  and  a  cutting 


Various  sUges  in  the  process  of  laying  the  new  relining  canvas,  positioning  and  lifting  of  re-lined  painting. 

The  illustrations  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  were  niaile  ilirect  from  the  ifimni.  lolour  cine  film  of  the  process. 
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Transfer  of  a  Point- laier 
awav  (bv  means  of  a 
suraical  scalpel >  ot 
small  squares  ot  can- 
\as,  each  measuring 
about  a  square  hall- 
inch.  Some  fourteen 
(lavs  later  this  stajje 
of  the  process  was 
finalised  In  the  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the 
old  relininij  fabric. 

It  was  now  possible 
to  make  a  start  on  the 
second  phase:  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  original 
can\as.  The  same  pro¬ 
cess  was  applied — 
gentle  moistening  and 
cuttinij  —  hut  now, 
due  to  the  extreme 
delicacv  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fabric, 
the  operation  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  limited 
removal,  fibre  hv 
fibre,  as  opposed  to 
sections  of  the  first  canvas. 

Once  the  original  canvas  was  removed,  the 
next  stage  was  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  canvas 
wisps  and  glue  which  adhered  to  the  rear  of' 
the  ground.  A  mild  solvent  was  applied  and 
the  ijround  was  thoroujjhlv  cleansed. 

Now  came  a  second  phase  or  re-inforce- 
ment:  another  protective  harrier  of  orijandie 
was  stretched  and  waxed,  this  time  directiv 
on  to  the  jjround;  the  organdie  was  then 
ironed  out  to  ensure  complete  impregnation, 
making  use  of  a  miniature  travelling  iron 
which  idealiv  suited  the  purpose,  as  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  limited  heat-field.  This  was  the 
critical  stage  in  the  process — nothing  now- 
remained  hut  the  actual  paint-layer  and  its 
ground — for  the  introduction  of  too  much 
heat  too  suddenly  would  naturally  have  led  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  paint-structure. 
When  this  operation  was  completed,  we  had 
the  paint-layer  sandwiched  between  two  pro¬ 
tective  barriers  of  organdie;  the  first,  waxed 


the  square  half-inch 


to  the  face  was  tem- 
porarv,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond,  waxed  to  the 
rear  of  the  ground 
was  permanent,  and 
its  function  was  to 
establish  a  consolidat¬ 
ing  harrier  and  a 
sound  anchorage  for 
the  final  canvas. 

The  next  step  was 
to  appiv  a  normal 
relining  canvas  to  the 
subject,  waxed  in  and 
impregnated  by  a 
standard  iron,  and 
continue  the  impreg¬ 
nation  until  a  satis- 
factorv  union  was 
obtained.  The  process 
of  transfer  was  now 
completed — the  Hrst 
harrier  of  organdie 
which  afforded  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  paint- 
laver  during  the 
process  could  now  he  removed,  and  the  paint- 


ST.  PETER  REPENTANT 
Oil  on  canvai,  49^  X  38^  ins. 

The  painting  after  conipletiun  of  treatment. 


UETAIL  SHOWING  INSCRIPTION 

ing  once  again  restretched  on  its  permanent 
stretcher.  .Ml  excess  wax  was  removed  with  a 
suitable  wax  solvent,  followed  bv  the  removal 
of  discoloured  varnish.  Old  damages  were 
refilled  and  retouched,  and  the  canvas  finally 
varnished,  using  a  synthetic  varnish. 

The  entire  process,  including  the  stage  by 
stage  cine  photography,  took  eight  and  a  half 
weeks. 
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ROBIN  PHILIPSON 


At  lortv-Ioiir  Robin  Philipson  is  one  oI 
the  most  tck-brate<l  painters  in  Scot¬ 
land  at  the  present  time.  No  longer  in 
the  lull  Hush  ol  \t)Uth,  he  is  both  eaeer  enoiiijh 
in  spirit  and  mature  enout»h  in  achie\ement 
to  command  the  admiration  ol  the  \oune  and 
the  respect  ol  the  wise  and  orthodox.  In  an 
awe  convulsed  and  contounded  h\  its  own 
iconoclasm  this  is  no  small  tribute  to  pav  to 
an  artist,  lor  to  he  original  without  heine 
pretentious,  torcetui  without  being  crass, 
ad\anced  without  being  outre  argues  a 
sureness  ol  vision  and  direction  which  onlv 
an  elite  jvossess.  Already  he  has  gained  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  .Metropolis  (no  small  achieve¬ 
ment  lor  a  Scottish  painter);  he  now  bids  lair 
to  accjuire  an  assured  status  in  the  wider  circle 
ol  Huropean  art. 

A  Herce  conllict  between  the  lawless  clan 
\ital  ol  Dionvsus  and  the  orderly  and  res¬ 
training  principles  ol  Apollo,  which  has 
shaped  the  course  ol  huropean  culture,  lie 
behind  Philipson’s  entire  output.  As  in  the 
dialectic  ol  history,  now  one  ami  now  the 
other  gains  ascendanev ,  hut  overall  the 


romantic  Dionysian  s|)irit  is  the  reigning 
power.  Recentlv,  however,  it  is  apparent  that 
he  has  reached  a  point  ol  pregnant  ec|uilihrium 
and  has  subdued  the  urgent  lorces  upon  which 
his  lilt*  and  inspiration  as  an  artist  depend. 

The  most  malcrish  ol  painters,  he  is  at  once 
the  most  delicious,  penetrating,  disturbing 
and  poetic  ol  artists.  Bv  his  daring  traBic  with 
the  Delphic  deities  he  creates  pictorial  and 
emotional  tensions  which  conlound  his  ad¬ 
mirers  and  critics  alike.  Prom  this  conllict 
and  interplay  of  forces  spring  both  the  sombre 
harmonies  and  soaring  discords  ol  his  work. 
For  however  divided  are  opinions  (and  there 
is  no  brooking  the  fact  that  opinions  are 
divided)  no  aesthetically  sensitive  person  can 
fail  to  he  moved  hv  Philipson’s  paintings. 
That  no  Scottish  gallery  has  as  vet  acquired 
an  example  of  his  work  is  a  sobering  reminder 
of  our  inherited  prejudice  and  the  inadequacy 
of  our  aesthetics  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a 
new  vision. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  conllict  behind  Philip¬ 
son’s  work.  Nothing  demonstrates  this  more 
forcelullv  than  the  fighting  cocks  and  rose 
window  themes  which  have  engaged 
him  over  the  past  ten  years.  The 
fighting  cocks,  of  which  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  numerous  versions,  express  the 
very  spirit  and  splendour  of  aggressive 
cruelty,  symbolising  I  suppose  the  primi¬ 
tive  powers  which  lie  behind  the  human 
situation.  In  contrast  to  this  his  rose 
windows  evoke  with  poignant  immedi¬ 
acy  the  vast  and  holy  quietude  of  Gothic 
space  where  the  conllicts  of  life  are  hied 
away.  Here  in  these  recurring  themes 
we  may  observe  the  artist’s  struggle  to 
contain  and  reconcile  in  meaningful 
symbols  and  images  the  basic  antinomies 
ol  the  psyche. 

Pvery  artist  is  the  instrument  of  his 
innermost  sell.  F^e  is  an  artist  by  v  irtue  of 
his  desperate  need  to  integrate  himself 
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\vith  the  c’xtcM'nal  world;  ho  is  an  artist  also 
hotauso  of  his  preternatural  feelintj  for  the 
material  and  expressive  qualities  of  paint,  colour 
and  form.  The  relevance  ol  this  latter  capacitv 
to  the  understandintj  and  critical  appreciation 
of  Philipson’s  work  cannot  he  too  stronsjiv 
stressed.  For  Irom  the  beginning  of  time 
(J.  M.  Thorhurn  has  reminded  us^)  ‘there  has 
been  a  tremendous  su^gestiveness  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth.  Whether  we  choose  oil  or  water 

'  Art  and  the  llnmnsiious. 


Oil  on  canvas,  48  X  }4  ins. 

to  mix  w  ith  the  dust  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
signiHcance:  there  must  be  “a  primitive 
sensuousness  and  sensuality  in  the  artist 
towards  his  medium  or  there  is  nothing  at  all.” 
It  is  the  “feel”  of  the  wet  day,  the  “feel”  of 
the  pianoforte  kevs  that  count’. 

At  his  best  he  is  a  supreme  painter  possessed 
bv  a  mood  of  peculiar  sensitiveness.  I  can 
tbink  of  no  artist  to-dav  whose  understanding 
and  feeling  for  the  qualities  of  paint  are  so 
perfectly  matched  to  his  lyrical  purpose;  he 
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takes  the  paint  into  his  ver\  imagination,  as  it 
were,  and  makes  it  speak  with  an  elocpiente 
and  [ervoiir  that  are  rare  even  to-dav  when 


Rohm  Phitipson 

I’aint,  in  short,  is  the  essential  instrument  ot 
his  mind  and  sensibility. 

Philipson’s  development  as  an  artist  has 
been  steady  and  remarkable.  Alter  a  distin- 
Sjuished  career  at  Hdinbur^h  College  ol  Art, 
whicb  included  many  awards,  he  joined  the 
forces  in  194I.  Prom  1947,  when  he  returned 
Irom  ser\ice  in  India,  to  1951  he  was  chielK 
interested  in  sintjle  Hsjure  compositions. 
Already,  however,  he  had  beijun  to  explore 
the  relevance  of  sheer  paint  to  the  problems 
of  expression.  Soon  the  inherent  dynamics  of 
paintinw,  the  movements  and  Gestures  of  the 
brush,  became  an  absorbinij  Held  of  interest 
and  deliberate  study.  Not  surprisingly  he 
found  in  Kokoschka  a  tremendous  source  of 
inspiration,  as  the  hunt  series  and  other  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  |)eriod  reveal.  His  interest 


the  ‘paintable’  has  become  a  cate- 
STorical  imperative  of  art.  In  his 
creative  experience  spirit  and 
medium  are  fatally  and  inextric¬ 
ably  fused,  lendinij  immediate  sia- 
nihcance  and  value  to  every  fold 
and  integument  of  his  matiere. 
What  he  has  been  inspired  (I  use 
the  word  advisedly)  to  utter  has 
been  incubated  and  shaped  by  his 
paint;  and,  conversely,  the  cjuali- 
ties  of  paint  and  colour  which  his 
utterances  have  required  have 
reciprocally  enlarged  and  reHned 
the  ransje  and  quality  of  his  v  ision. 
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in  Kokoschka  had  the  further  effect 
of  stimulatintj  him  to  explore  the 
plastic  and  expressive  possibilities  of 
thin  layers  of  colour.  Surface  move¬ 
ment  and  emotionally  expressive 
colour  thus  became  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  features  of’  his  painting:  it 
was  but  a  step — and  an  inevitable 
one — to  the  study  of  factiirc  as  an 
independent  aspect  of  his  craft. 

The  rhythmic  movement  which 
marked  the  hunt  series  opened  up  an 
inexhaustible  Held  of  study  and  exploit¬ 
ation.  In  a  group  of  large  landscapes 


Ri>/iin  Philipion 

his  hru>h\N()rk  cauijht  up  \%ith  his  yrowina 
complexity  as  an  artist  and  craltsman.  His 
paint  now  assumes  a  structural  order  and 
iorm  derivinsj  from  the  (Knamics  and 
organic  growth  ol  the  picture.  Colour  and 
structure,  in  short,  are  integrated  with 
feeling  and  artistic  necessity  and  point  the 
wav  to  a  new  and  luller  expressiyeness. 
Simultaneously  he  eeoKed  a  characteristic 
pictorial  scaffolding  which  depends  upon 
one  or  two  large  static  units  enriched  and 
supported  by  subordinate  rhythmic  systems 
of  form,  colour  and  faaurc. 

This  type  of  structure  has  remained  an 
essential  feature  of  his  painting.  ‘Lip  to 
1955’  (he  told  me  recently)  ‘painting 
mainly  Hghting  cocks,  \iews  of  hdinhurgh 
and  still  lifes  with  fruit,  I  tried  t«)  find  a 
paint  surface  which  would  allow  these 
forces  an  autonomous  existence’.  Sheer 
painting  in  fact  has  newer  been  less  than  a 
major  concern  of  his  life  as  an  artist.  When 
in  1955  he  had  his  Hrst  one  man  show  in 
Edinburgh  the  hulk  of  the  work  he 
exhibited  was  the  product  of  this  period. 

The  elemental  fury  expressed  in  the  Hght¬ 
ing  cocks  series  found  another  focus  after  he 
yisited  Florence  and  saw  the  mediaecal  armour 
in  the  Bargello.  This  released  a  new  and  highly 
inyested  series  of  images  of  jousting  knights 
and  king  Hgures  centring  round  the  idea  of 
‘man’s  obsession  with  conflict  and  prowess  in 
arms’.  The  immediate  result  of  this  new 
interest  was  his  total  infatuation  with  the 
metaphysics  of  light  w  hich  urged  him  towards 
ewer  more  luminous  effects  of  colour.  As 
water-colour  seemed  the  aptest  medium  to 
attain  this  he  spent  much  time  in  experiment, 
the  fruits  of  which  haye  not  vet  been  fullv 
assimilated.  From  now  onwards  his  water¬ 
colours  show  an  increasing  mystery  and 
luminosity. 

The  complex  and  deeply  fused  images  of 
light  and  luminous  space  which  have  played 
such  a  signiHcant  role  in  Philipson’s  later 
paintings  have  a  more  than  personal  import. 
From  time  immemorial  the  mystery  of  light 
and  space  has  haunted  the  human  mind.  Self- 
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luminous  objects  like  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
and  everything  that  shines  and  glows  have  fas¬ 
cinated  us  with  their  mysterious  life  and 
beauty.  Space  too  has  both  captivated  and 
terrorised  us  hv  its  inscrutability.  Pascal 
speaks  of  his  anguish  before  the  silence  cternel 
des  espaces  infinis.  It  is  only  when  space  is 
illuminatecl  that  it  loses  its  terror  and  becomes 
an  object  amenable  to  contemplation,  as  for 
instance  in  the  paintings  of  Hieronvmous 
Bosch.  Philipson  seems  to  me  to  have  made 
contact  with  this  primordial  attitude  and 
revived  it  for  our  comfort  and  delight.  His  rose 
windows,  at  least,  appear  to  he  the  modern 
counterparts  of  the  mystic  globes  and  circles 
which  have  haunted  poet  and  painter  alike 
down  the  corridors  of  history.  - 

*This  is  not  the  place  tu  discuss  the  metaphysics  of  pictorial 
light.  Hut  it  is  significant  that,  in  the  new  mysticism  of  abstract 
painting,  light  and  luminosity  are  assuming  increasingly  vital 
roles,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  work  of  Soulages,  Ifartung  and 
Manessier.  (continued  on  pa/je  32) 
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THE  ECOLE  DE  PARIS 

W'*.-  an-  (Ifli^htod  to  have  ri'iciNfil  pi-rmission  to  print  this  i-xcerpt  from  the  address  hv  Mr.  Rene  de  .Messicres 
at  the  openin”  ot  the  .Mari;ulies  C’cdlection  hxhihition  in  the  (ilas'.jo\\  \rt  Clallers  and  Museum  on  .March  27,  mt>i 
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IN  ITS  strictc'st  and  oriijinal  sense’,  the 
Fxolc  Jc  Paris  uas  composed  oF  a  group  ot 
artists  From  the  \x  idest  selection  oF  coun¬ 
tries  (Slavonic,  perhaps  above  all)  who  met  in 
l\iris,  especial  I V  in  Montparnasse,  alter  the 
First  world  war — Chauall,  .Modigliani,  Soutine, 
Kisling,  Pascin,  and  so  on.  But  this  Fxolc  dc 
Paris  has  survived.  For  it  was  Flexible  enough 
to  alter  and  develop  taking  in  even  French 
artists,  perhaps  even  F'arisians!  .Artists  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  F.colc  dc  Paris  share  neither  the 
subjects,  nor  the  techniques,  nor  even  the 
general  conception  oF  their  art.  What  thev  do 
have  in  common  mav  at  First  seem  negative,  but 
in  Fact  it  is  a  positive  asset.  It  is  the  desire  to 
create  an  art  w  hich  is  voungand  diF^erent,  and 


the  need  For  libertv  in  order  to  attain  this  end. 

Let  us  not  believe,  oF  course,  that  an  art  is 
necessarily  younger  because  it  is  more  recent, 
or  that  it  is  superior  because  it  is  dihlerent. 
No,  it  is  not  necessarily  superior  to  the  master¬ 
pieces  oF  the  past  because  it  is  diFferent.  But 
iF  it  were  not  diFFerent,  it  would  not  exist  at 
all.  .As  Gauguin  said:  ‘.My  imitators  paint 
better  than  I.  Only  I  explore.  They  are  con¬ 
tent  to  paint.’  The  artists  belonging  to  the 
Fxolc  dc  Paris  explore,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  their  explorations  they  haye  a  common 
point  oF  departure:  to  Forget  eyerything  but 
painting;  but  they  Follow  diFFerent  directions 
according  to  their  attitude  towards  the  out¬ 
side  world. 


The  Ecole  de  Paris 

To  paint,  according  to  the  irreplaceable 
definition  made  bv  Maurice  Denis,  is  to  place 
‘on  a  flat  surface  forms  and  colours  as>embled 
in  a  certain  order.’  Therefore  when  a  true 
artist  contemplates  a  certain  aspect  of  reality, 
the  order  of  forms  and  colours  which  he  dis- 
coNers  count  more  for  him  than  the  practical 
utility  of  the  subject,  or  its  historical  or  sen¬ 
timental  interest,  f  undamentally  it  has  alwa\s 
been  thus,  hut  in  the  past  this  was  not  known, 
because  onl\  men  of  letters,  like  Diderot, 
and  not  artists,  spoke  of  painting.  Baudelaire 
was  the  Hrst,  when  searching  for  the  essence  of 
Romanticism,  to  rexeal  that  the  subject  is  of 
no  importance  and  that  only  style  and  colour 
matter. 

Consec|uently — and  this  latent  conse(|uence 
was  to  he  underlined  in  the  most  striking  way 
by  the  Impressionists — the  artist  is  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  objects  arbitrarily  constructed  from 
reality  by  our  practical  nee<ls,  than  in  the 
relation  of  yalues  and  the  unity  of  the  spec¬ 
tacle  which  he  contemplates  and  wishes  to 
recreate.  As  Proust  put  it  so  forcefully,  ‘If 
God  created  the  world  by  naming  all  the 
objects,  it  was  by  forgetting  their  names  that 
histir  was  able  to  recreate  it.’  The  Impres¬ 
sionists — at  the  outset,  at 
least — were  therefore  funda¬ 
mentally  realists  since  they 
w  ished  to  discover  the  reality 
of  the  world  in  all  its  fresh¬ 
ness  and  unity  beyond  practical 
everyday  preoccupations  and 
beyond  the  conventions  of  the 
icolcs.  This  spirit  of  theirs— 
if  not  their  technic|ue — has 
surv  ived  in  the  work  of  sev  eral 
modern  artists  —  those  who 
have  been  called,  more  or  less 
accurately  \aifs  or  Instinctifs, 
of  whom  Beauchant  is  an 
example.  What  they  value 
and  w  ish  to  recreate  is  a  new 
world  seen  through  the  eves 
of  a  child,  a  sort  of  Garden 
of  Hden  before  the  fall — even 
before  the  creation  of  Man, 


a  world  like  the  one  Rimbaud  dreamed  of; 
Baskets  oj  flowers  spilt  against  mi  face. 

But  as  a  general  rule  modern  artists  are 
less  Saifs  or  less  passive.  Some  of  them,  while 
claiming  to  be  rc-alists,  believe  that  all  reality 
is  subjective,  or  at  all  events  profoundly 
affected  bv  the  pei-Nonalitv  of  each  artist;  that 
the  interplay  of  forms,  the  c  hoice  and  order  of 
colours,  must  translate  an  internal  need  an<l 
a  personal  vision;  that  everv  true  artist  has  his 
palette  just  as  every  musician  has  his  own 
harmony,  and  that  the  greatest  of  these  are 
the  ones  who,  for  a  certain  period,  make  us 
see  the  world  according  to  their  own  vision 
of  it. 

Others,  realists  also,  but  in  a  completely 
different  wav,  wish  to  recreate  the  vvorhl  bv 
exposing  its  essential  order  beneath  the 
instability  of  appearances.  Ce/anne  and  the 
Cubists  were  the  leading  representatives  of 
this  tendency,  and  it  has  survived  in  various 
wavs.  Among  the  artists  represented  here, 
some  are  obsessed  bv  essential  geometrical 
Hgures.  I  eger,  who  always  admired  Ce/anne, 
and  who  shared  to  a  certain  extent  the  efforts 
of  the  Cubists,  is  searching  essentially  not  so 
much  for  the  geometrical  patterns  as  for  the 
fundamental  pattern  of  a  universe  revised  by 
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Man,  of  a  mocloin  and  industrial  univorso. 

Others  turn  their  hack  on  realism,  without 
however  loraettintj  realitv.  What  thev  want  to 
do  is  to  ao  hevond  it  or  to  destroy  it,  or 
simply  to  render  it  valueless  hv  means  ot 
sarcasm.  As  Picasso  said:  ‘They  do  not  a^ree 
with  God.’  Sometimes,  like  the  Dada  tjroup 
which  included  Dali,  they  merely  make  a 
passive  criticism  hv  stripping  an  object  of  all 
si^niHcance.  Sometimes,  like  the  Surrealists, 
thev  look  for  an  unexpected  or  disturbinsj 
sitTnihcance.  They  can  seduce  through  the 
power  of  their  inventions.  Yet  who  can  help 
seeing  that  a  tjreat  deal  of  literature  subsists  in 
these  preoccupations.  They  think,  and,  worse 
still,  they  make  you  think  of  an  object  in 
order  to  destroy  it,  and  in  this  wav  thev 
break  awav  from  the  movement  towards  pure 
painting. 

It  is  to  react  against  this  destructive  vet  too 
literary,  sometimes  even  political  attitude — 
it  is  to  react  against  the  architectural  and 
somew  hat  intellectual  construction  of  Cubism, 
that  certain  artists,  pushinsj  Impressionist 
tendencies  to  their  most  extreme  conse¬ 
quences,  have  decided  to  foroet  the  object 
entirely.  Not  to  transpose  it,  not  to  simplify 
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or  oppose  it,  but  to  forget  it. 

It  is  this  tendency  which  is  generally  known 
as  abstract  art — a  rather  inaccurate  expression, 
since  curves  and  colours  are  not  exactly 
abstractions.  It  would  be  better  to  refer  to 
‘pure  painting’,  just  as  what  is  known  as  ‘pure 
poetry’  uses  words  for  their  sound  and  not 
for  their  meaning;  or  to  ‘non-figurative’  art. 

I  would  like,  in  conclusion,  to  say  a  word 
about  this  tendency,  because  it  is  the  one 
most  often  disputed  and  for  many  the  most 
scandalous  in  modern  painting. 

W’e  must  not  believe  that  it  is  the  very 
latest  invention  in  painting,  ‘/c  dernier  bateau' 
as  we  say.  Not  to  go  back  further  than  the 
nineteenth  century  Turner’s  later  works  and 
the  latest  style  of  .Monet,  came  very  near  to 
non-Hgurative  painting.  But  the  ofhcial  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  non-Hgurative  school,  that  of 
.Mondrian,  Delaunay,  Kandinsky  and  Char- 
choune  were  more  or  less  contemporary  with 
Fauvism  or  Cubism.  It  had  attained  full  con¬ 
sciousness  before  the  Hrst  World  War.  In  this 
respect  we  might  say  that  it  is  the  oldest  and 
the  most  resistant  of  modern  tendencies.  Its 
adversaries  even  talk  sometimes  of  a  new 
Academism. 

It  would  be  useless  to 
condemn  from  the  outset 
an  art  which  claims  that  an 
intellectual  or  sensual  pleas¬ 
ure  can  be  experienced 
through  the  interplay  of 
curves  and  colours.  .All  that 
one  can  ask  is  that  it  should 
be  proved  by  its  result,  and 
one  positive,  undeniable 
result  is  sufheient  to  justify 
it.  Figurative  and  non- 
Hgurative  art  each  make 
the  mistake  of  trying  to 
prove  that  the  other  is  non¬ 
existent. 

It  might  prove  more 
proHtable,  perhaps,  for  them 
to  accuse  one  another  of 
laziness  since  this  peril  is 
common  to  every  art.  Figura- 

(tontinued  on  page  33) 
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OIJ  CiJasf^ow 

Drawn  In  Kobort  I\uil  just  bctoro  his  death  in  1770. 


WHIN  I  look  over  art-sale  collec¬ 
tions  or  catalomies  ol  Glasgow 
pictures,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
e\erv  Glasgow  artist  drew  or  painted  a 
picture  of  the  Tronuate  at  one  time  or 
another.  There  seem  to  he  scores  of  them 
although  I  don’t  suppose  there  are  more  than 
a  dozen  in  all.  Hven  a  dozen  seems  to  he  a  lot 
tor  what  we  know  as  a  short,  drah  street  for 
working-class  shoppers  hut  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  the  Tronuate  was  the  centre  of  Glas- 
aow’s  world.  The  Tolhooth  and  the  Tontine 
were  the  city’s  municipal  and  commercial 
centres.  All  the  tradinsf  and  social  activities 
lav  w  ithin  a  tew  hundred  yards  of  the  Cross. 
It  was  not  lack  of  subjects  nor  poverty  of 


THF  TRONGATF  OF  GIASCOW  FROM  THF  F  SST 
lluwtim 

.  Coniplfli-d  jn<l  In  \N'illi.»ni  KiKhan.in. 

imaoination  which  led  Glasgow  artists  to 
portray  this  part  ot  their  citv.  This  short 
street  was,  in  effect,  Glasgow.  Its  architec¬ 
ture  made  it  one  ot  the  grandest  streets  in 
Scotland. 

Until  the  Reformation  the  heart  ot  Glasgow 
was  the  Cathedral  and,  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  John  Slezer,  military  engineer  and 
lover  of  nohle  ‘prospects’  in  Scotland,  chose 
to  draw  the  Cathedral,  the  Old  Bridge  and 
the  College  rather  than  the  Tolhooth,  He 
may  have  ignored  the  Trongate  because  he 
was  a  Dutchman  and  not  a  Glaswegian!  Until 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Scot  thought  little 
of  any  kind  of  graphic  art  except  portraiture, 
so  alter  Slez-er’s  Thcatrum  Scoriae  (1693)  there 
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were  no  views  of  Glasgow  until  the  advent  ot 
the  Academy  of  Art  founded  hv  the  brothers 
Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis  in  1754.  This 
Academv  had  no  artistic  roots  in  Scotland  and 
founded  no  art  mo\ement.  It  had  lew  celeb¬ 
rated  artists  amonij  its  pupils.  The  only  men 
who  come  to  mind  in  this  connection  are 
l)a\id  Allan,  James  Tassie,  Robert 
Paul  and  William  Buchanan.  Paul, 
described  on  his  entjravintjs  ( w  ith 
eighteenth-century  elegance)  as 
an  eleve,  was  horn  in  1739  and  died 
in  1770.  We  can  see  his  artistic 
deyelopment  in  the  many  en^ray- 
intjs  he  made  of  scenes  in  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland  hut  his 
masterpiece  is  The  Tron^ate  oj 
Glasgow  from  the  East,  drawn  just 
before  his  death  and  completed 
and  engraved  by  his  friend  William 
Buchanan. 

It  shows  the  Tron^ate  at 
twenty-hve  minutes  past  one  (hv 
the  Tolhooth  clock)  on  a  summer’s 
day  in  the  age  of  Glasgow  ’s  first 
commercial  power  and  affluence. 

For  the  main  street  of  Scotland’s 


busiest  city  of  the  dav  there  seem  to  he  remark¬ 
ably  few  people  about  hut  we  are  perhaps  look¬ 
ing  at  it  with  a  twentieth-century  idea  of  a 
crowd.  Merchants  (probably  discussing  prices 
of  tobacco  and  the  unrest  among  the  Virginia 
colonists)  are  standing  at  their  private  gathering 
place  in  front  of  the  Tolhooth  and  the  Tontine. 
The  citv  jailer  surxevs  the  world  from  his  half- 
door  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  Tolhooth  Steeple, 
barring  all  entrance  to  the  wrongdoers  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  building.  Citizens  chat  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  without  fear  of  the  trafhc 
for  there  are  only  two  coaches  and  one  horse¬ 
man  there.  Beside  them  can  he  seen,  set  into 
the  stones  of  the  causeway,  some  concentric 
circles  of  stones  reputed  to  he  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cross  of  Glasgow  .  King  W'illiam  stands 
in  his  original  place  in  front  of  the  Tontine 
where  he  was  to  remain  for  more  than  a 
century  after  Paul’s  death.  Two  windows  jut 
from  a  corbelled  erection  at  the  Saltmarket 
corner.  These  were  hired  by  people  with  a 
taste  for  a  good  hanging  as  a  grand-stand 
position  when  justice  was  at  its  grim  work. 
Westward  along  the  street  is  the  Tron  Steeple 
built  in  1637  and  still,  in  those  days  attached 
to  its  original  Hfteenth-century  church. 

Five  years  after  Paul’s  death  the  American 
colonists  rebelled  and  started  their  own 


Two  details  from  THE  troncate  of  Glasgow  in  i  8  2  6  by  John  Knox. 
Old  ClasgoK  Museum 
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nation,  tobacco  ceased  to  come  to  Glasgow 
and  the  pattern  of  Glasgow’s  life  betjan  to 
ebantje.  The  Industrial  Revolution  was  on  the 
wav  with  cireat  chanijes  in  the  mind  and  face 
of  the  citv  in  the  immediate  tuture. 

In  June  i960  there  was  published  in  the 
Special  Glasjiow  Number  of  the  Scottish  Irr 
Rcviciy  (Vol.  7,  No.  4)  a  coloured  reproduc¬ 
tion  ol  The  Tron^ate  oj  Glasgow  in  i8  26  hv 
John  Knox  (1778-1845)  a  Glasgow  landscape 
painter.  We  shall  refer  hriellv  to  this  to  show 
the  chantjes  which  the  Industrial  Revolution 
wrought  in  the  face  of  Glasgow  and  in  the 
Tronaate  in  particular.  The  Tolhooth  is  ^one 
although  its  steeple  remains,  saved  hv  one 
vote  of  the  Town  Council  in  1814.  The 
Tontine  is  now  the  Hxchanjie  and,  w  here  once 
the  fashionable  people  danced  and  dined,  the 
merchants  huv  and  sell.  The  street  is  busier 
than  it  was  in  Paul’s  dav  and  the  details  we 
show  here  indicate  that  a  new  kind  of  Glas¬ 
wegian  had  arrived.  A  coal-heaver,  armed  w  ith 
shovel,  basket  and  three-legged  stool  crosses 


THE  TRONGATF,  f.  1844 
W  atcr-colour,  4),  X  loj  ins. 

the  street  to  unload  a  cart  of  fuel  (for  two¬ 
pence)  for  some  citizen.  .A  small  crowd 
follows  an  Irish  fiddler  accompanied  hv  a  ijirl 
who  has  been  sinking  ballads  from  paper 
broadsheets.  Two  plaided  shepherds  engage  a 
Glasgow  operative  in  conversation.  Women 
sell  fruit  at  tables  at  the  kerb.  Citv  porters 
with  ropes  around  their  shoulders  await 
custom.  The  painter  slips  a  joke  into  the 


^ome  pictures  of  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow 

picture.  A  small  bov  looks  at  a  picture  in  the 
window  of  Allan  the  stationer  at  the  Salt- 
market  corner.  Hxcitediv  he  calls  a  friend’s 
attention  to  it  for  it  is  none  other  than  the 
picture  we  are  looking  at — The  Tron^jtc  of 
Chs^OH  in  1826!  The  Trongate  is  bright  and 
sunnv  with  hints  here  and  there  that  a  darker 
Glasgow  lies  below  the  Arcadian  surface.  On 
the  north  side  ot  the  Trongate  in  the  picture, 
beside  a  gailv-dressed  dandv,  are  two  of  the 
little  soot-covered,  doomed  sweeps’  hovs 
who  concerned  the  conscience  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  many  years  later.  Glasgow  is 
sprouting  chimneys  and  factories,  although  we 
cannot  see  them  in  this  picture.  The  smoke- 
pall  is  beginning  to  grow  over  the  citv. 

William  Simpson  was  born  in  Garrick 
Street,  in  i82j,  the  son  of  a  mechanic.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  lithographer  and  acquired 
a  love  for  draw  ing  in  his  hovhood.  His  nick¬ 
name  ‘Crimean  Simpson’  came  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  accredited  war  artist  (for 
the  Illustrated  London  News)  to  that  incredible 
mid-Victorian  muddle  the  CVimean  War. 
With  the  encouragement  of  his  master,  David 
Allan  of  Allan  and  Ferguson,  he  drew  many 
scenes  of  the  old  Glasgow  which  was  passing 
with  industry  and  city  improvements. 

This  bright  little  water-colour  ot  the  Tron¬ 
gate  was  painted  in  1849  and  shows  that, 
although  the  buildings  had  changed  little  since 
Knox’s  time,  there  was  a  subtle  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  street.  One  has  a  feeling  that  it 
was  no  longer  the  hub  of  the  city’s  activities. 
The  Tontine  is  now  a  hotel  and  a  hoard  aho\e 
the  eighteenth-century  portico  hears  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  James  Walker.  Near 
the  hotel  stands  an  omnibus  marked  ‘Wal¬ 
ker’s  Bus’  showing  that  the  Glasgow  saving 
‘taking  Walker’s  Bus’  (walking  when  com¬ 
pelled  to)  was  based  on  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  Walker’s  Bus  at  one  time! 

The  picture  shows  genteel  ladies  in  crino¬ 
lines,  bonnets  and  shawls,  and  gentlemen  in 
well-cut  coats  and  top  hats,  but  there  are 
women  in  mutches  and  short-gowns  and  men 
in  shapeless  toppers  and  caps.  Not  a  few  of  the 
citizenry  are  in  what  appear  to  he  rags.  1 


wonder  what  is  being  ad\erti^e^l  on  the  hoards 
carried  hv  that  sandwichman  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  of  the  picture.  It  appears  to 
he  meals  of  M)me  kind.  Of  what  breed  is  that 
curious-looking  dog  with  the  pointed  ears 
and  cat-like  muzzle? 

By  1849  the  administrative  centre  of 
Glasgow  had  gone  from  the  Trongate  and  the 
Town  Hall  was  in  Wilson  Street.  The  exchange 
had  removed  in  1829  to  Queen  Street  and 
was  now  the  Koval  Fxchange.  None  of  the 
merchant  class  lived  around  the  Cross  now. 
The  Trongate  was  becoming  the  working- 
class  street  we  know  in  our  own  dav,  although 
here  and  there  in  Simpson’s  drawing  one  can 
see  traces  of  its  past.  We  can  remember  that 
in  James  Walker’s  Tontine  f  fotel  the  ‘Tobacco 
Lords’  once  dined,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
houses  shown  here  once  lived  men  of  great 
importance  in  the  citv.  Their  sons  had 
followed  the  westward  trend  and  lived  in 
West  Regent  Street,  Bath  Street  and  Blyths- 
wood  Square. 
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M  saw  eternity  the  other  night, 

I. ike  a  great  ring  ot  pure  and  endless  light.’ 

In  a  word,  Philipson’s  rose  window,  with 
its  iridescent  lights,  is  a  universe  within  a 
universe  and  an  image  of  profound  and  mvstic 
significance.  After  1957  the  powerful  emo¬ 
tional  dynamic,  which  till  now  had  determined 
his  evolution,  underwent  a  process  of  suh- 
limation.  An  Arcadian  tranquility  and  holi¬ 
ness  now  supersede  conflict  and  the  explosive 
tension  of  his  earlier  work.  Whereas  in  the 
Hghting  cocks  he  wanted  ‘to  transfix  one 
horrible  moment  of  time,’  he  is  now  in 
search  of  a  reality  at  once  timeless  and 
immediate.  This  he  found  in  the  great  Gothic- 
cathedrals  which  seemed  to  him  to  express 
something  of  the  ‘serenity,  wonder  and  still¬ 
ness  which  surround  mankind’.  In  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  rose  window  he  discovered 
inexhaustible  richness  of  ineffable  beauty  and 
magical  pathos;  the  range  and  overtones  of 
his  earlier  imagery  multiply;  his  themes  now 
include  fallen  warriors,  kings  and  hunchbacks, 
peacocks  and  other  creatures  of  luxuriant  and 
exotic  splendour. 

But  again  and  again  he  returns  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  of  communication  and  ex¬ 
pression.  ‘The  rose  window  once  established 
within  the  picture  plane  presents  infinite 
problems.  Space  and  environment  surround 
these  symbols;  one  has  to  search  for  the 
quantities  which  will  create  the  exact  pic¬ 
torial  tensions  for  the  scheme  of  colour. 
Here  I  find  I  constantly  fall  hack  on  the  know¬ 
ledge  gained  from  the  townscapes  and  cock¬ 
fight  pictures.  I  try  to  establish  a  system  of 
rhythms  w  hich  uJJ  up\  Image  succeeds  image, 
in  wonderful  profusion,  echoing  each  other, 
filling  out  each  other,  burgeoning  with 
musical  continuity. 

No  survey  of  Robin  Philipson’s  work, 
however  brief,  would  he  adequate  without 
some  reference  to  his  water-colours.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Philipson  is  one  of  the 
most  original  and  virtuosic  water-colourists 
in  Britain  to-day.  In  recent  years  he  has 
brought  to  this  art  a  new  vision  and  expertise 
which  has  far  extended  its  scope.  Indeed  his 
reputation  as  an  artist  now  rests  as  much 


ROBIN  PHILIPSON — continued  from  page  3  j 
upon  his  water  colours  as  his  oils.  Personally 
1  am  not  so  sure  but  that  it  is  in  his  water¬ 
colours  that  his  sensibility  finds  its  aptest  and 
subtlest  expression.  For  Philipson  is  not 
restricted  by  traditional  scale,  nor  indeed  hv 
any  convention  of  his  trade;  he  paints  small 
or  large  as  the  case  demands,  handling  vast 
surfaces  in  water-colour  w  ith  the  same  finesse 
and  authority  as  in  his  oils.  To  his  exquisite 
sense  of  tone  he  brings  a  colour  sense  of 
clairvoyant  purity  and  subtlety  from  which 
spring  an  infinity  of  muted  harmonies  (often 
sharpened  hv  stinging  discords)  and  beautiful 
darks:  these  combined  by  some  secret 
alchemy  endue  his  colour  with  the  sacred 
mystery  of  mediaeval  glass. 

If  Philipson  has  a  credo  it  is  this  (and  these 
are  his  own  words):  ‘I  believe  that  the 
essential  meaning  of  my  painting  is  made 
possible  hv  the  eve  being  carried  hack  again 
and  again  to  each  area  of  the  picture  plane, 
hut  always  in  a  different  wav;  meaning  thus 
makes  its  own  unfolding  through  a  series  of 
intuitive  acts’. 

‘Spontaneity  (declares  Valery)  is  the  spoils 
of  a  conquest.  It  falls  to  those  who  have 
acquired  the  positive  ability  to  carry  a  work 
to  its  utmost  limits,  maintaining  its  unity  as 
a  whole  while  completing  the  parts,  and 
without  losing  the  nature  and  spirit  of  it  on 
the  wav’.  This  spontaneity  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  Philipson’s  art,  accounting  for  its 
starry  lucidity  and  its  essential  mystery,  its 
terrible  remoteness  and  poignant  immediacy. 
.Hvery  one  of  Philipson’s  paintings  is  invested 
with  a  whole  world  of  feeling  horn  of  an 
agony  of  sensibility,  the  importance  of  which 
lies  less  in  the  fact  that  it  is  expressed  than 
that  it  is  amplified  and  made  truly  manifest 
in  the  imagination. 

With  the  exception  of  Edinburgh  (p.  2o) 
and  The  Kin^  and  the  Hunchback  (p.  23)  the 
works  illustrated  belong  to  the  artist  and 
we  are  grateful  for  his  permission  to  use  them. 
As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  a  one-man 
exhibition  of  the  artist’s  work  will  be  held 
in  Aitken  Dott’s  during  the  Festival, 
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TUF  HC'OLI:  Dt  PARIS — lontinutd  from  pj^e  !6 
tiveart  runs  the  risk  of  sliding  towards  commer¬ 
cial  reproduction.  Non-Hgurative  art  runs  the 
risk  of  becoming  limited  to  mere  decoration. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  somewhat  greater 
danger  for  non-Hgurative  artists.  Bv  with¬ 
drawing  all  means  of  control,  hv  Hnding 
no  resistance  in  material  things,  hv  limiting 
themselves  to  the  expression  of  their  dreams 
or  their  anxietv,  thev  mav  forget  that  art  is 
before  all  a  language;  and,  sharing  the  error 
of  Narcissus,  thev  will  retract  within  them¬ 
selves  instead  of  accepting  Jacob’s  tragic,  but 
fruitful  struggle  with  the  Angel  and  facing  up 
to  a  reality  which  thev  should  at  once  pene¬ 
trate  and  transform.  And  vet  we  cannot  denv 
that  a  rehned  pleasure  mav  be  experienced 
through  the  simple  interplav  of  lines  and 
colours.  Did  not  whole  nations  abandon 
figurative  art  (but  not  .Art)  centuries  ago  for 
religious  reasons?  You  must  know  the  storv 
told,  I  believe,  bv  Lawrence,  who  was  sketch¬ 
ing  the  outline  of  a  fish  on  the  sand.  And  an 
Arab  who  was  watching  him  exclaimed: 


‘What  would  vou  do  if,  on  the  Dav  of  judge¬ 
ment,  that  fish  stood  up  and  accused  vou  of 
having  given  him  a  shape  when  vou  could  not 
give  him  a  soul?’  .Manv  a  Hgurative  artist 
would  do  well  to  meditate  upon  this  fable. 

Not  to  plunge  so  far  into  the  past,  we  know, 
and  I  personally  know,  with  what  trouble, 
scruples  and  distress  .Matisse  executed  his 
celebrated  editions  of  the  works  of  Baudelaire 
and  Mallarme,  illustrated  with  non-Hgurative 
curves  in  which  he  strove  to  express  the 
equivalent  of  their  poetic  mvsterv. 

Following  therefore  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Hcolc  dc  Paris,  let  us  not  limit  the 
liberty  of  tbe  artist  from  the  outset.  We  shall 
often  be  pleased  to  repeat  with  Keats:  ‘A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  jov  for  ever,’  but  when 
confronted  with  more  disconcerting  and  tor¬ 
mented  works,  let  us  repeat  with  Baudelaire: 

‘//  n'est  pas,  Seigneur,  dc  mcilleur  tcmoiqna^e 
Que  nous  puissions  donncr  de  notrc  diqnite 
que  cct  amcr  sanqiot  qui  roule  d'aqe  en  aqc 
t.t  vicnt  mourir  au  pied  dc  \otrc  Eternite.' 


MUIR II K All  MOFFAT  At  UO. 


Three-piece  silver  tea-set  by  Francis  Howden,  Edinburgh,  1802  ...  £145 

1  pair  castors,  1783  ...  £52,  10/- 
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SOTHEBY’S 

(EOllNOED  i744> 

announce  the  Sale  on  FriJa\ ,  7th  July,  oj 

IMPORTANT  IRHNCH  PURMTLIRE,  SAVONNERIE  AND  OTHER 
CARPETS,  i8th  CENTURY  I  RENCH  TAPESTRIES,  ORMOLU,  CLOCKS 

AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

the  propen\  of  His  Gkace  The  Duke  oe  I  eeijs,  Teu:  Kt.  Hon.  Lokij  hi  l*E^I^•sT()^K, 
the  lato  how  AKi)  Petek  Jones,  Hsq.,  and  other  owners. 


A  LOUIS  X\  KINGWOOO  BUREAU  ELAT,  4  It.  7  in.  wick- 


also  signed  pieces  by  Riesenek,  R.V.L.C.,  Dubois,  Kemp,  Roussel  and  other  ebenistes. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  available 
Plain  Catalogue  6d.  Post  Free 

SOT  HE  BY  &  CO.,  34-35^  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telephone:  uyi>e  i>akk  65:4^  Telegrams:  ‘abinitio,  telex,  London’ 


Scotland  s  aiti\lties,  it>  cmintn- 
sidf,  its  natural  history,  its 
culture  are  mirrored  month  hy 
month  in  the  jiagesol  the  country 's 
greatest  magazine. 


70  MITCHUL  STRhFT 
(ilASCiOW,  C.i 


SCOniSH  FIELD 


beautiful  books 
on  art 

an  unrivalled 
selection  of  books  on 
the  creative  genius 
of  man  °'i 

pockets 

▼ 


JOHN  SMITH  &  SON  (GLASGOW)  LTD. 
S7  SAINT  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW,  C2 


PERSO\AL 

or 

BUSINESS 
TRAVEL— 

We  are  an  international  organisation  offer¬ 
ing  travel  facilities  by  air,  sea  or  rail  to  an)^ 
destination  v/hether  on  business  or  holida)^. 

THEATRE  BOOKINGS 

Book  Alhambra,  King’s.  Empire  and 
Citizen’s  Theatre  seats  at  our  office — cen¬ 
trally  situated.  Bookings  can  also  be  made 
for  London  Theatres,  and  S.N.O.  Concerts. 

World-Wide  Shipping  and  Forwarding  Agents. 

ARBUCKLE,  SMITH  &  CO- 

LIMITED 

91  MITCHELL  ST.  (Off  Gordon  St.),  GLASGOW,  C.I 

TU  :  CITY  5050  (20  LINES)  TELEGRAMS  :  ARBOR  GLASGOW 


MEDICI  PICTURES 

“  Like  an  ancient  (ireek  he  does  figures 
and  animals  in  isolation  —  however 
here  is  one  of  his  landscapes — alvmt 
the  best  of  them  1  think,  reflecting 
the  sunny  mf)od  he  was  in  ” — Sir 
Kenneth  Clarke  on  Picasso’s  Bay  .At 
Cannes  illustrated  above. 

.A'^k  your  primscllcr  to  show  you  this  iind  other  Medici 
pictures,  (ir  \isit  the  Medici  (killeries,  -  Grafton  Stieet,  W.i, 
zft  Thurloe  Street.  S.W.  i ,  and  ft;  Bold  Street,  LicerjxH)!,  i. 
Free  illustrated  lists,  or  catalogue  i  i ,  6  post  free  on  application. 

THE  .MEDICI  SOCIETY  LTD. 

Dept.  F.2,  24  44  Pentonville  Road,  London,  N.i 
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G.  S.  NICOL 

LIMITED 


Tailor- maJe.s  •  Crowns 

Furs  am  I  Mill  inery 

Esialilislieil  189-) 

186-190  BATH  STREET 
GLASGOW  C.  2 


DALI 


THE  LAST  SUPPER 

IS  ONE  OF  SIX  HIGH-QUALITY  LARGE-SIZE 
COLOUR  REPRODUCTIONS  FROM  PAINTINGS 
BY  SALVADOR  DALI— WHICH  CAN  BE 
OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  GOOD  PRINTSELLERS 

A  LEAFLET  ILLUSTRATING  DALI  REPRODUCTIONS 
IS  AVAILABLE  FREE  FROM 

THE  PALLAS  GALLERY  LTD. 

28b  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


T.  S.  CUTHBERT 

(j.  H.  STAINTON  CROSTHWAITE) 

JEWELLER  WATCHMAKER 
SILVERSMITH 


WATCHES  ...  - 
GEM  RINGS  -  -  - 
CANTEENS  .... 
BRUSH  SETS  -  -  - 
TRAVELLING  CLOCKS 


from  £5 
”  £10 


0 
0 

£4  7 
£8  16 
£2  8 


PARKER  and  SHEAFFER  PENS  and  PENCILS. 
WINE,  SHERRY  and  COCKTAIL  GL.\SSES 
LA.MPS  of  UNUSUAL  DESIGN. 


CIGARETTE  BOXES 
MEDALS  •  CUPS 


AND  CASES 
•  SHIELDS 


48  BUCHANAN  ST.  7  PRINCES  SQ. 

GLASGOW 

Opposite  Herald  Office  Tel;  CENlral  3717 

\Vc  specialise  in  repairs 


Sccitish  Studies 

made  tkc  biacks 


Only  by  our  hands  is  it  possible  to  let  many 
thousands  of  people  see  reproduced  on  these  pages 
the  works  of  art  that  the  Art  Galleries  contain. 
And  it  is  no  simple  matter  to  create,  in  a  space 
of  perhaps  only  ,00  extent  of  the  original  an  exact 
replica  of  the  paintings  in  miniature. 

The  skill  of  the  colour  operator  and  the  plate 
etcher  and  colour  proofer  together  with  the 
manifold  processes  through  which  the  image  of  a 
picture  must  travel  and  be  guided  before  it  can  be 
printed  on  the  page  are  amongst  the  many  assets 
which  Oubrien  House  can  claim.  The  technical 
skill  and  judgement  of  our  craftsmen  issynonymous 
with  the  draughtsmanship  and  facility  for  vision 
which  the  great  masters  exemplified. 


Scottish  Studios  and  Engravers  Ltd 

DESIGNERS  .  PHOTOGRAPHERS  .  ENGRAVERS 
Dubrien  House  196  Clyde  Street  Glasgow  C  I 

CITY  694I.J.3  .  DUBRIEN  GLASGOW 


Rowney 

r'o##  Ir  #11  !####•##  #•## 

Egg  Tempera 

24  brilliant,  permansnt  colours 

Fu  #•##  #'l#f  I'P 

Use  on  canvas,  gesso  panels,  drawing 

paper  or  on  hardboard  or  glass— use 

on  any  surface. 

tip; 

Follow  the  Old  Masters  and  do 
the  underpainting  for  an  oil  in  bgg 
Tempera.  It  dries  so  very  quickly  that 
the  oil  colour  can  be  applied  almost 

at  once. 

a  #1  ## 

Fu #•  #1  ish  intfs 

★ 

ROWNEY 

THE  PAINTER'S  PERMANENT  CHOICE 

G«org*  Rowney  A  Co.  Ltd., 

10/11  Percy  Street,  London,  W.t 

Museum  8241 

DEPARTMENTAL  FURNISHING  STORE 

TOFFOLO 

JACKSON 

se  CO.  LTD 

llO  WEST  REGENT  STREET 
GLASGOW  C.£ 


ar  ble  and  ^Iflosaic 


BUSINESS 

OR  PLEASURE 

Rail,  Air  and  Steamship  Tickets  .  Sleepers 
Seats  Hotel  Accommodation 
Reservations  on  Rail,  Air  and  Sea  Car 
Ferry  Services 

HOLIDAYS  ABROAD 
HOLIDAYS  AT  HOME 
CRUISES,  COACH  TOURS 
AIR  TRAVEL 

Whether  you  are  travelling  as  a  busy  Execu¬ 
tive  or  on  pleasure-bound,  you  will  find  our 
service  invaluable — and  it  doesn't  cost  one 
penny  more. 

TRAVEL  AGENCY  LTD.  ^ 

21  BATH  ST,,  GLASGOW,  C.2.  Dou  7447 
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In  LONDON 


ROLAND 

BROWSE 


DELBANCO 


for  Contemporary  Art 

French  19th  &  20th  Century  Masters 


19  Cork  Street^  Old  Bond  Street^  W.1 


Reqent  7894-5 


tfii 


"  THE  HOMELOVERS  BOOK  OF  FINE  PICTURES  ”  28th  EDITION  (Including  Supplement  &  Postage)  16s.  6d. 

FIIOliT  cV  ICEFII  LTD. 

10  CLARE  STREET,  BRISTOL,  1  and  41  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1 


AIR  FRANCE  The  World's  Largest  Airline 


Artistic 

Furnishing  Fabrics 

inspired  by  the  name  of  the 
cjreat  artist. 

The  Gainsborough  Silk  Weaving  Co.  Ltd. 


Sudbury,  Suffolk. 


Tel:  SUDBURY  2081 


an  ancient  and  modern  home,  have  these  Gainsborough  Fabrics  enriched. 
The  world's  most  famous  liners  have  added  our  grace  to  their  own,  and  the 
\ation’s  Art  Galleries  have  honoured  us  in  lining  their  walls  with  our  fabrics  for 
the  display  of  the  \  \  orld’s  masterpieces  oj  painting. 


ac  OX1.X* 

Pl:i.O‘fco 


A  full  range  of  all  the  latest  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  and  material 
always  in  stock. 

Official  suppliers  to  the  Art  Galleries 
and  Museums. 


EST  A  BLISH  ED  181$ 


Fine  Art 

Packers  &  Shippers 
of  International 
Repute 


Advice  freely  given 

;  G.  E.  Williamson  (Photographies)  Ltd. 

I  540  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET  and 
I  1096  POLLOKSHAWS  ROAD.  GLASGOW 


W.  Wingate  &  Johnston 

®  LIMITED 

200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2 

Tel.  CENtral  7717  (j  lines) 

and  at:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON,  TORONTO,  PARIS 


Luxury, 
power 
and 
safety 
eonibine 
in  the 


New  Humber  Super  [  Snipe 

A  car  of  superlative  luxury  and  elegance  built  in  the  great  tradition 
of  Rootes  craftsmanship  and  offering  the  finest  value  in  its  class. 
Saloon  £1050,  plus  p.t.  £438.12.6.  Extra.s  inrliidr  Power-assisted  steering,  Fullv- 
autoinatic  transmission.  Overdrive  and  individual  front  seats.  Also  available  are 
Limousine  and  Estate  Ear. 


ANo  see  the  improved 
HUMBER  HAWK 
models — more  interior 
elegance  and  now  fitted 
with  front  disc  brakes. 
SALOON  SS7S 
plus  p.t.  1365.14.2. 


oEAt'E^Rs  Andersonfi  o/  Neirton  .fl0>arnM 


For  cooking  and  water  heating 


ELECTRICITY 


U  amudit 


and  for  other  comforts,  too ! 

Electricity  will  cook  your  meals  and  give  you  instant  hot  water, 
wash  and  dry  your  clothes,  clean  your  carpets,  preserve  your 
food — in  fact,  do  almost  ALL  your  household  tasks  more 
efficiently,  cleanly  and  cheaply  than  ever  before. 

See  all  the  latest  aids  to  modern  living  at  your  Electricity 
Service  Centre  NOW  ! 


SOUTH  OF  SCOTLAND  ELECTRICITY  BOARD 

Head  Office:  Inverlair  Avenue,  Glasgow,  S.4.  Tel.  Merrylee  7177 


Electric  under  floor  warming  is  the  modern  way  to  heat 
a  new  home.  Installation  costs  are  low  and  it  is  very 
cheap  to  run  because  electricity  is  used  at  cheap 
"off-peak”  rates. 


4' 
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X#XHOLIDAY  FLIGHTS 


You’re  more  intelligent 
than  ‘they’  think  you  are 

Nowadays  evemhing  is  made  easy.  The  accent 
is  all  on  speed  and  the  saving  of  time  and 
trouble.  Almost  every  kind  of  food  under  the 
sun  can  be  bought  in  a  tin,  ready  to  cat.  Shirts 
‘drip  dry’  without  ironing.  Newspapers  have  as 
many  pictures  as  children's  books.  In  fact,  it  is 
literally  true  that  ‘a  child  can  read  them’.  The 
news  is  pre-digested  and  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  a  mental  age  of  to  would  not  And  itself  in 
difhcultics. 

Such  newspapers  are  like  public  entertainers— 
they  get  the  large  circulations  they  are  after  by 
shocking,  amusing  or  flattering  their  readers. 
But  at  a  price.  That  price  is  paid  by  the  reader 
himself,  in  a  gradual  loss  of  his  critical  faculty. 
He  accepts  the  valuation  of  his  own  intelligence 
that  is  put  upon  it  by  the  lords  of  the  press.  And 
a  brain  never  exercised  quickly  becomes  weak 
and  lazy. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  is  a  very  different  kind  of 
newspaper.  Although  it  is  read  by  everybody,  it 
never  under-rates  the  intelligence  of  its  readers. 
It  gives  news  of  Scotland  and  of  the  whole  world 
beside.  It  is  one  of  the  last  papers  in  the  noble 
Scottish  tradition  of  independence,  being  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  the  pressures  of  party  and 
vested  interests,  commercial  or  flnancial.  It  is 
owned,  not  by  press  barons,  but  by  thousands  of 
the  Glasgow  Herald's  own  readers  in  Scotland. 

The 

Grlasgow  Herald 


t. 


BERGEN  &  OSLO 

EVERY  TUESDAY-THURSDAY-SATURDAY 
Depart  Preatu  ick  2 p.m.  (3rd  June— 23rd  September) 


for  people  who  think  for  themselves 


30-DAY  EXCURSION  RETURN  FARES 

COPENHAGEN  j£32.  8.0  BERGEN  J03O.17.O 
GOTHENBURG  i33.  19  0  OSLO  JE36.11.0 

STAVANGER  i;  30. 17.0  STOCKHOLM  JE47  14.0 

For  colour  booklets  and  full  details  write  to 
SAS  Dept.  S.M.37,  173  Bath  Street,  Glasgow  C2 
or  contact  your  SAS  appointed  Travel  Agent 

snr£4t 
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THE  SCOTTISH  GALLERY 


IV'oribi  bv  all  the  leading 
Contemporary  Scottish  Painters 

Fine  Art  Dealers 


H  ISTORIC  H  ousES  &:  Castles 


IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND 


1961 


ENLARGED  EDITION 
Pictorial  coeer  in  colour 
250  Illustrations 

Opening  times  and  dates,  admission  charges, 
location,  catering  facilities,  transport  and  all 
essential  information. 

TWO-PAGE  MAP 


FKO.M  ALL  -j  ^ 

BOOKSELLKHS  J  O 

or  poA  free  4/3  from 

INDEX  PUBLISHERS  LTD. 

69  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON  S.VV.l 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


TELEPHONES  CAL.  5955-6 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

ALEX.  REID  &  LEFEVRE  LTD 

19th  and  20th  Century 
French  Masters 

Contemporary  French  and 
British  Paintings 


30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telegrams:  “Drawings,  London”  Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 


ESTABLISHED  1844 

MORRISON,  McCHLERY  &  CO. 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Loss  Fire  Assessors 

CROWN  HALLS 

98  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET 

GLASGOW 


Th*-  North  Gallery  which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Kingdom. 


Inventories  and  Valuations  of  all  kinds  of 
Propertjr  for  Insurance  and  Prohate. 

Weekij  Sale  of  all  Classes  of 
Furniture  and  ^ects  every  Tuesdqv. 


Modern  Fireproof  Furniture  Stores  at 
Brougham  Buildings,  44  Renfrew  Street, 
and  also  at  210  St.  George's  Road. 


Telephone:  DOUGLAS  3386  (Private  Exchange) 


JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


A  fine  Antique  George  II  Scottish  Silver 
Cream  Boat  made  by  Ebenezer  Oliphant, 
Edinburgh  circa  1740. 


An  interesting  Ship’s  Figurehead  of 
Young  Lady  with  blue  dress.  Extreme 
height  5  feet  8  inches.  (We  have  several 
other  figureheads  in  stock  at  present). 


A  very  pretty  Antique  George  III  pierced 
Silver  boat  shaped  Sugar  Basket  with  blue 
glass  liner.  Maker,  William  Holmes, 
London  1786. 


An  important  Antique  Scottish  Bracket 
Clock  with  mahogany  case  and  eight  day 
striking  movement.  Maker,  Robert 
Martin,  Glasgow,  circa  1760. 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephones  :  AND  AT  BRAEMAR  Telegraphic  Address; 

Aberdeen — 24828,  Braemar — 245  “Antiques,  Aberdeen” 
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THE  CARAVAN  CAMP.  EVENING  by  SIR  A.  J.  MUNNINGS,  K.C.V.O.,  R.A..  LLD. 
OIL  ON  CANVAS.  20  xM  Ins. 


48  WEST  GEORGE  STREET,  GLASGOW 


TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  0039 
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